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[‘‘i’VE A GLIMMERING,” SAID HUMPy, “Ags TO WHO MARY'S PARENTS ARE, AND IF RIGHT, SHE IS A GREAT BEIRESS.”’) 


THE GARDENER’S DAUGHTER, 
—0:— 
CHAPTER XV. 


Wao shall paint the aspect of the footman’s 
as he opened the door for Mary Meadows 
at nine o'clock the next morning? ‘Mrs. 


Martin (thoughtfal soul) had, as we know, | 


telegraphed down to Daneford "House, and in. 
quired if Mary was with her mother ; and the 
answer was short, sharp, and decisive—* No!” 
A postman next door had seen the delin- 
quent in Charing Cross Station, along with a 
cg ag who looked like an officer! And 
was Mary actually at the hall-door the 
next morning, as cool as a cucumber—not but 
she looked pale—and a ringing at the visitors’ 
bell no less 
“If you will walk inside I'll inquire if Miss 
will see you,’’ he said; and after a 
long wait the culprit was suffered to walk 
upstairs, it being supposed that she was 
going to make a clean breast of it to her 
mistress, who was a fool to allow her to 
darken her doors. 


“ 





Mary had had a double journey, an excitin 
inten, a long walk from the station, an 
nothing to eat since five o'clock the previous 
evening ; so it was no wonder that her knees 
knocked together as she went up the shallow 
stairs, —— — Page ase 7. 
ing gait g ascri spectators to the 
tottering of a person ‘bowed down with guilt. 

Miss D was in her dressing-room, and 
had just finished breakfast, when her maid 
was announced. She was not alone. Mrs. 
Martin was with her, boiling over with im- 
patience to see the downfall of the favourite. 
All through their dainty little meal she had 
dinned into Miss Darvall’s ears the obnoxious 
sentence, ‘I told you so! I told you so!” 

Well, Mary!” cried Julia, becoming very 
red, and pushing beck her chair as she spoke. 
“ T wonder you have the co e to face me, 
ey indeed ! What have you to say for your- 

Mary looked at her, then at Mrs. Martin, 
who was glaring at her with malignant 
triumph, and drumming her fingers on the 
table, but said nothing. 

‘You were not at home last night, after all?” 





“Nol” 

‘ Fo pray where were you if not at Dane- 
‘or ? ” 

“*T will tell you all about it if you will send 
Mrs. Martin away.” 

‘‘Send me away! Stuffand nonsense! I 
think I ought to be the one above all to listen 
to this extraordinary story,” was the tart reply. 

‘* Now, dear Mra. Martin, do—de go, I pray! 
You can do no good by staying, and may do a 
great deal of harm.” 

“ Well, of course, if you putit in that way I 
have no alternative!” and Mrs. Martin suc- 
cumbed with as good a grace as she could. 

As soon as she was gone Julia cried impa- 
tiently,— 

‘* Now then, Mary, begin!” 

Mary, tired as she was, complied at once. 

** Well, miss, I got a message from Captain 
Eliot, as it turned out, took a cab to where I 
was summoned, thinking it was only my duty 
after the message; and I caught the train, 
meeting a strange ‘lady on the platform. It 
was so dark that I could not see the country. 
All beyond the windows was blank darkness, 
and the train was express,” 
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« And what first feally 6pened your ¢yes?” 

“ The sound at the sea, and finding ntyself 
at Folkestone.” 

‘ Folkestone ? ”’ 

“Yes, in time to embark in theBoat for 
Boulogne.” 

“ And then?” 

« Then I saw the whole plet. I vefused to 
stir a step beyond the pier in spite of all he 
could day or do; aittd in the end I left him 
there after the boat had gone, and came back 
by the first train; but I'ye had a long, miser- 
able journey,” and placing her hands to her 
temples. ‘ My head is splitting.” 

‘T never heard of such abominable oe 
never! Captain Dliot, of all engh vat 
thought such a gentleman, attd rather 
a flirt, not inclinéd te lose oe 
or let it go farther than he cowld tak 
back. And to losé ‘hie head about & 

our station! He to be 
y,. and he ty 













the Horse wat ieejaee 
that he oug' : 

ating gentlemanly ; 
the very 


© ween sal 
.. inet, and 





may tui tp.” 
“ will giv6 you lots of $6 do for 
me, Méity ; an ides that, I will avenge you 


if Captain Eliot comes down to Carngort. 
a Fa the place too hot to hold him—that I 
will!” 

*Do not. Listen first of alltome, I am 
going to tell you what no one in this World 
kniows but five people. You will make the 
sixth. Promise me on your honour to keep 
what I shall téll Your @ setret,” 

‘*T promise, on my hondwty” 

‘Even that will wet suffice. I kiow how 
tempting it is to seem wiser than others, and 
how easily we betray things in spite of one’s 
self. Here is your Testamelt. Swear it!” 
reaching her the book: ’ 

“I swear!” said Julia, gravely kissing the 


_ “I owe you this denfession, as you have be- 

lieved ‘im nte anid befriended me, and I tell 
you this to slow that I aur not ungrate- 
ful, and that your faith is not misplwesd, 
I—'‘looking across #t lier with steady eyes— 
“ was ma: more than two years ago to 
Captain Eliot!” 

“Good gracious |” ejaculated Jhlia, thtow- 
ing up her hands do suddenly that she upset 
the sugar bowl. “ Are you in earnest. What 
do ager Aim L awake?” 

“Oh, -yes wide awake, and I shall 
tell you hy tlds: Grommets nates now, for I 


must soon be going. 
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«Two yeas ago I met Captain Eliét strdill- 
ing aboué tite Daneford wois. For lack Of 
sétacthinig 46do he amused hifmeelf by pliy- 
ing at making love to me, and I fell doops in 
love With him, With all the padsiva Of first} 
love, of a naturally romantic natare, and the 
folly of eighteem, I kept our meetings secret 
to hith, But one day my father ais- 
covered him taking a tender leave of me.” 

« And the fat twas in the fire!” exélainied 
her lidtener, with homely foree. 

‘‘ Yes, and burnt to a cinder; for he took 
me up to the Park that evening, and told 
the tale to old Mr. Eliot, and need 

in the strongest language!” 







‘aédtred his tale that he liked 
ty had #0 the slightest idea 


“ Add that I ould néver tale his niime, or 
mé@hey, or fave anytiing #0 say to as 

Ynehort, you, Mary Meadows, mypmeté;flung 
wealth, position, love, duty, in this gentle. 
fiaa’s face ; for though he was wrong once— 
very wrong twice, in carrying you off yester. 
day—he is a gentleman! He offered to make 
you all the anieids in his power, and whap. 
did you do?” 

“T said No! always, and I went away ana 
left him by himeelf standing alone at-the- eng 
of the pier. He did not see me off.” 

“I should have been surprised if he did,” 
‘interrtipted Jalia, hotly. ‘‘ Mary——Eliot, I 
always Knew you Were a cool, self-possessed 

1. 1 now think you are a monster, with a 

of stone—that I do. Once he was wrong, 
very wrong, but he Bas made ample amends, 
mo it you, ba 

“No! If you been treated as I was 
you would have done just the same.” 

“N6pI would #6t, And, you crazy girl, do 
you mean to tell me that ae peaor Soking te 
Sewing,’ living ia & “ odgé with your 
old er, to being the Mistress of Carngort. 
Park, and the wife of the han 


and ost ourablé young man in 
the dousity? I wad newrly falling in love 
with Bim If ; how mean of you, 
Mary,’ ive ie & hint, and let me talk 


I} them. I told you he fever would marry!” 


¥ ah — then this was the secret between 
rodhieet was 
¢ ? *erfed Jttlias ree, this wae he secret.” 


* You: well nak, No two more relic 
tant ever Wt the altar together: 
bat Wwe werd driven thete by our elders. 
wficle tvas inexorable, axwell Wad 86t 


| Btoic endugh to refuse M8 wnd fourteen thee. 
Bind Sire pan to} 9 Off 5 | 


was i 


ao 


who wete dazzled by'tity x ent f 
And #0 the welding cal tiie tagade 
« Lf Fatterw PH... t. 


2 one this is the only offer he has made 
you?” 

“*No; he has settled a large income on me 
if I decline to have anything to say to him. 
It has been lyfig at tiis bankers for eighteen 
motiths; for ator he weht to India he repented 
and tried to titake amends.” 

« Still said no?” 


of nie, his wife, living 
punish him sharply ; and I believe he is — 
very fond'of me: As a last resource, he an 
my mothet planted that foolish affair last 
n — a him, cost: me my name 
ty place. name, however bligh 

I preferred to iets 1 :: 

You told him that/ ‘Well, you did not 

Sti tet ot 

" mploted me to 
with him—to even pieihinl bere year’s pee. 
bation! 1 -eanadt tell vou all he maid. We 
were down‘on the pier, amid the waves and 
the darkness. He was terribly anxious—ter- 
ribly in earnest!” 
pe ‘to all his entreities what did you 

y J 

* Tgaid Not—no!—no!” 

‘Oh, Mary! How couli you be ‘so unfor: 
giving atid hard?” 


“How plainly I seo over AS ee 
we 








belicvé you have g66d blood in your veins?” 

“TI believe I have—but whose? I am‘a. 
foundling, picked up by John Meadows, with- 
out name or clue.” : 

** Well, at least you have a very good name 
of your dWn roto, which, if. you do not.at onse 
take into wear, and take ‘‘ Max,” as they 
him, into your good graces, I shall say that 
you are mad, wicked, and unreasonable, and 
that you well desétvé to be punished for 
= obstinacy. Oh,” as 4 knock amie to the 

, “Here comes Mrs, Mattin, I shall tell 
her you have cleared yourself miost satisfac 
torily; dear, and I'll say ” kissing 
her. “I'll write to you to Danefofd, and we 
shail meet down there in about ten days—onlyy 
pethaps, I shall find you at Carngort/" 





CHAPTER XVI. 


‘Mary went down to Caversham and appeared 
at Daneford the same evening, much to Mrs. 
Meadows’s grief and astonishrhent—d 
Meadows; who had been , Since she 
seen her accomplice and neighbour, James 
Cotter, that the runaway me had 


o'clock the next evening, dame a knock at the 
door, and when she opened it there was Mary / 





—Mary, in fact, with a little bagin her 





out a eomplete success; and here at eight 
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Over the scene which ensued between Mary 
gad Mrs: Meadows let us drop a kindly veil. 
Expostulation on one sidé, angry rebuke, 
denunciation and condemnation from the elder 
womantears:from both. 

After’a day or two Mary settled down as 

ly as if whe had never been from 
home, and sot to work with her needle in right 
good earnest, as her needle was to be teally 
and traly the staff of life and support of her 
mother and herself. 

Her toil was not made the swecter by the 
jnoexsant and bitter speeches that fell from 
the old'‘woman’s lips. Taunte—J essie Meadows 
was nota noble character—that Mary could 
poe her reduced to almost want, whilst she 
had thousands lying to ber hand in the 


bank, 
eZisok at us?” she oried angrily; ** three 
times last week we dined on tea and eggs!” 
“But, mother; you said you preferred it, 
and in old: days I remember you often had it 
ehoice.” 


from 
“Don't talk to me of old days, when I 
hadevery comfort, and John bringing in three 
— week. And here are you sitting from 
tidak, and all you get is—say fifteen 
‘“Butwe have a free honse, and there ate 


the hens, and we get vegetables for nothing, 
and it does not take much to keep two women,” 
pleaded Mary. 


“Tt does not take much to keep me, ary- 
way. ‘And ite: I'll never have mach ease 
* this side of the grave. To think of that nice 

young gentleman, that's just dying 

r you; to think of how he vame here an 
talked, and 


«Mother, a talk-so, I'll work my fingers 


Pll slave from morning 
till night. if pte or bat just ote 


” 
_~ T want you to do, you un- 
ay nyo eeoneteny girl! You'll see me die 
the workhoaée yet. At least, you might 
take-the fortane he haé settled on you by the 
lawyers. You need not take him; he said 
80. ” 


“And what would;people say if they saw a 

0 woman of my condition suddenly 
brary out on the world with several th 
sands a year? ‘How could Uhortestly account 
for my riches? If I took the money I must 
take himand his name. That I will never— 
never do!” 

“Oh! are enough to drive meé crazy and 
— € RB guard ~—— Mrs. Meadows ; 
* on’t die in the poorhouse I'll surely die 
in the county lamatic asylam !"’ 

Mary’s life at this period was not very bright ; 
het whole time was spent at her needle, and 
her only companion was one who saw her 
glittering castles in the ait fading to nothing, 
and be all her idle hours in bemoaning her 
own fate, and meas fierce reproaches 
on her adopted danghter’s head. 

Pr ayeyf she a out, — stfolled 
u arngort, and surveyed the scéne 

With iihagted griet and complacen One 
evening she returned fromm this Belt cloted pil- 
in teats—tears for which she refused 

to & reason, and retiting to bed re- 
titined there for a whole week weeping at 
intervals, drinking tea at short intervals, 

a ~~ f announcing hér approaching 


Noone could be more patient and tender 
nthe Gut af ‘ang prado he 
or ‘nursing & 

Teciely terme tt cuows'e at thst she she 

' t, pro to at she had 
dentally heard ap at the Park that Carn- 


War'to let, and that Mr. Maxwell, as they 


gort 
Called him, hud left the country, atid would not 





be back, it wae aid, for years! The house- 
keeper imparted to Mrs. Meadows ‘‘ that there 
was, in her opinion, a lady in the ease, and 
that people said that he had proposed for some 
one and had been refused, and that was the 
reason he was goihg away to the war in 
Egypt ! ” 

‘* Refused, indeed!’’ said her listener, sud- 
denly bursting into tears, to the housekeeper’s 
arhazement and consternation. fn spite of 
her anxious inquires, all the old Woman would 
do was to shake her head violently, and sob 
hysterically, and finally she sobbed herself 
away without uttering a single word. 

Mrs. Jones, as she stood Tooting after her 
on the steps, could only come to one conclu- 
sion, Viz.:—that old Mrs. Meadows was now 
quite gone in the head. She was exceedingly 
sorry for her daughter—such a superior steady, 
girl, and so much above her station in manners 
and appéarance—she had notas yet heard a 
breath of,the ‘‘ London 'to Folkestone ”’ scandal 
end the next day she sent her down a large 
Supply of mending and plain work, for no mat- 
ter whether the master was at home or abroad 
the household linen must be kept up. This 
lucrative job,” to Mrs. Jones’s great amaze- 
ment, was declined, and returned with a very 
civil little note, saying that “ Mary Meadows 
had as much work as she could undertake for 
the present.” This, I am sorry to say, was 
not strictly trae; but her soul revolted from 
menting or making for the Carngort esta blish- 
ment; from any other big house the employ- 
ment would have been traly welcome. 

Mrs, Jones ‘teceived back the bundle, and 
when she had rend the few lines that accom- 
panied it she made ap her mind that Mary 
Meadows was just as crazy a¢ her mother, and 
that no doubt in the world but there was a 
strain of insanity in their family. 

Early in August Miss Dervall and’ Captain 
Burn came down to Daneford, but ther 
Mrs. Martin or Mr. Da¥vall; and ‘the reason 
of that, to everyone’s amazement, was ex- 
plained by the fact that they were away on 
their Joncymoon't Yes, the plain, middle-aged, 

fal, stony, aged widow, without youth, 
lodks, Money, thanners, or even the fascination 
of an artful tongue, had secured for herself one 
of the best partis in thecounty. How did she 
manage it? Ah! that noone could tell. Their 
courtship was so secret that even Julia had 
not the very smallest suspicion of the stute of 
affairs ; and when one day at lunch her father, 
after quaffing off a huge beaker of brandy 
and water, gruffly said,— 

“Julia, Mre. Martin here is now Mts. Dar- 
vall. We were married this morning! There 
is your stepmother.” - 

he cotitd not have been more Horrified had 


a bomb slighted atd exploded on the table | creature if I did not 
before her. She literally gasped for breath, ; fidetice, considering all that you have told me, 
as she looked from ofie to the other of the | and what I know about you. Besides which, it 
happy pair, and then at Captain Burn. He | 


was glum enough, bat this was apparently no | 


news to him. He'was evidently in fhe bride 


and bridegroom’s confidence, and in & bad any of my secrets.’ 


hamonr. 
“Oh, papal’? was all Julia could say. 
‘Yon see, I want 


head of the house, “: You are too young; 





ibe!” suid Mary 

sensible person at the | 

! father, just at present; a debt for ball dresses, 
? ” 


Julia, looking over at her stepmother, indig- 
nantly, She was some degrees less afraid of 
her than of her father, whom, in the homely 
language the used when conversitg with her- 
self, she was literally afraid to ‘‘ tackle.” 

“ Well, and ate you not told now ?” retotted 
Mrs. Darvall, sharply. “Ate you not the 
first to know?” 

‘Yes; but only when it’s all over!” ‘éx- 
claimed Julia, tartly. 

“That makes no difference!’ sid ‘the 
Other, with a gleam in her cold, grey eyes. 
“Tt would have come off just the same,” im- 
plying that Julia would have done all in trer 
power to rétain her own seat u the domes- 
tic throne, from which she had just been ‘so 
cruelly and to suddetily deposed. 

Miss Darvall was wise for once, and held 
hér peace; but she made up her mind that 
she would have it out with her stepmother 
on another occasion. No tse in saying much 
now, for of course her father would stand ‘by 
his bride. And what a bride! Why did he 
marry her? Aye, that was his secret ! 

The happy pair set out for France, and 
Jtlia and Captain Burn set out for Caver- 
sham, Julia being in a very low, depressed 
state of mind. 

The evening after her arrival she stole down 
to the lodge, a dinner, to unburthen herself 
freely to her former confidante, and found Mary 
working by the light of one candle, and Mrs. 
Meadows reading the Weekly News through a 
web very fierce-looking, horn-rimmed spec- 
tac: 


After exchanging a few ordinary remarks 
about health and the weather withsthe old 
— Julia suddenly turned to Mary and 
said,— 


oy soy? tw to come out and take a tarn 
with me. Captain Burn is smoking in ‘the 
stables, and I'm alome. Never mind your 


hat, the night is lovely!” 

Once outside the lodge she seized her arm 
and said,— 

“Have you heatd what has h»ppened, 


mt 
“No; I never go up to the house now. I’ve 
heard nothing.” 

“My father has matried Mrs. Martin. They 
ate on their honeymoon now!” 

“Never!” ejaculated her companion, stop- 
ping and gazing at her in amazement. 

** Yes, but they are!” 

‘* And why did he do it?” 

‘“That’s more than I can tell you. But, 
from ® word or two dropped by Jock Burn, 
I have my suspicions!” 

Pa mg which you will not share with 
me , 

“Yes, I will. I would be a bate, ungrateful 
ive you my whwle con- 


is a tremendous relief to my mind to have 
some one creature into whose ear I can pour 
all my trotbles, and who will never bettay 
“And what wonderful secrets yours must 
, rather sarcastically. “ A big 
bill you are afraid to hand over to your 


and, besides, you will be going to’a house of | éh 


your own one of these days, eh? The missus 


hére and I will go for a Tittle trip, and ou | 


and Burn can go down te Danéford before 


us, and have everything square by the time ! 
ou can tell one little bit that the reason he married her is that she has 
a hold over him, and he is somehow in her 


Wwe join you. And 
of ‘news to ever: y. Weare going over to 
Paris for ten days. And see here, Jock”— power.” 


to Burn—* put this in all the swell pspers. 


The missu¥ made it out herself, just now. 
Burn extended his thick 


tantly, and took a piece of 


“No, my secrets are not in that line; he 
never grudges money until lately, and, of 
course, that is her doing. She wants to put 
her hand in his purse now. I firmtly believe 


How could he be ?”’ 


* Nonsense. 
Nay, Captain Burn said 


‘I'm sure of it. 


ngers reluc- -asmuch. He’d been having toomany brandies 
r, On Which | and sodas. All the same, he was sober enough 


pape 
was written, in a very pottited, old-maidish | to know what he was saying, and hesaid, ‘Ju, 


hand,— 


do you know the reason Ben married that old 


“On the third inst., by spevial license, at | scaretrow?’ arid I said ‘No, nor anyone else!’ 
St. Peter's, Eaton-square, Benjamih Darvall, !«'Then I'll tell you,’ he said. ‘She has got 


Esq., of Danéfor 
Mary Ann, widow of the late Jeremiah 
Martin, of London, Esquire,” 

“T think you might have told me!” said 


Place, Westshire, to, hold of a secret of his in a very underhand 
way, and if she was to split on him it would 
be the déuce, so the safest wa 
her mouth was tobe spliced to her.’ 


to caulk up 
He goes. 
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back to all those sea terms er is a little 
sprung. Sprung means screwed—you may 
not know.” 

“I wish you would not use such words, 
Julia,” said her companion, abruptly dropping 
the rele of dependent. ‘ And even if Captain 
Burn told you that, I don’t think you ought 
to Have let it go any farther—even to me— 

I'm perfectly safe,” 

“Why not? What nonsense! I only told 
you that she knows some secret of his—I’ve 
not told you what it was—I only wish I knew 
myself, and I'd tell you that in a minute. If 

knows it, why should not I know it? I’m 
determined to discover it. Ill never rest as 
long as I live until I ferret ont this great 
mystery. That has made that horrible woman 
Mrg, Darvall of Daneford !” 

“Tf I were you I’d leave it alone,” said 

. gravely. 

“Well, but I won’t. Have you ever heard 
our, history, and how we came to get this 
? Of course you have not, and I shall 
énlighten your mind this very night. What 
would you take papa to be—come now?” 

“T really could not say. I only know he 
comes from Melbourne.” 

* Yes, we all do that; he, and I, and Jack 
Burn,. He was captain of a small trading 


.steamer, and Jock was his mate till about two 


years ago. I must say that they have polished 
up wonderfully, and so have I. I was a milli- 
ner—that’s to say, I was serving my time. I 
never remember mother; but I lived when I 
was small with a horrid old woman, who beat 
and starved me. Then father got up in the 
wotijeand we lived in lodgings when he was 
at home, and I stayed there when he was at 
sea, and went to a day-school. After that I 
was. bound to a millioer, and as I got on in 
my tééns I had a lover, the only one I ever 
cared two straws about, though I’ve flirted 
with_others fast enough. He was a stockman. 
pa he was so good-looking, and I was 
so foxid of him and he of me! He was nota 
gentleman, He told me himself his father 
was nothing but a poor cotter in Perthshire, 
and he had come out to the colony to seek his 
fortyne. His name, I’m forgetting to tell you, 
was Hector Campbell. He was on a shee 
Tun about two hundred miles up country, ani 
I did not see him often—certainly, in my 
vase, absence made the heart grow fonder,”’ 
and here Julia sighed. 

“ And were you engaged to him?”’ 

‘* Yes, after a long while. He did not speak 
till he thought he had enough to marry on; 
but, of course, I knew—well, as we all know, 
when a man likes us—we were engaged. 


” Fai made no objection, but we were to 


waitTor a year. He told me that he was not 
very keen on Hector, though he was a likely 
enough sort of lad—that’s how he spoke then 
—for that he had expected a smart craft like 
me would have captured a bigger prize—espe- 
cially in the way of money ; for Hector, though 
getting on, waspoor enough. He always sent 
some of his wages home.” 

“‘ And what happened next ?”’ 

‘* Next Father and Jock wentaway for a lon 
trip, coasting to Sydney and to New Zealand, 
carrying wood and tallow. They were not 
back for nearly three months, and then they 

home in a great state of mind, about 


~. what I could not make out. They gave up the 


Jane Bacon—that was the name of the steamer 
—and they spent half their time in a lawyer's 
office, or cogitating together at home over pipes 
and rum. Hector and I could not make it out, 
but we knew in good time. 

“One evening he was having supper with us 
—just tea and dampers, and a bit of cold 
mutton. Father and Jock were having 
rum and water, and were being very talkative 
and puffed up about something, and all at 
once Jock broke ont and said,— 

“*Tt's no use keeping it any longer, let’s 
tell her;’ and so they told me then. And 
then ——” 

“* What did they tell you?” 

“That father's name was not Daniel 
at all, but Darvall, and that he, wae heir to a 





great fortune and a splendid place in England ; 
the lawyers had found it all out, and we were 
going home—that is, to England—in ten days’ 
time.” 

“ Yes?” 

“ And I was to be a oo lady, and to be 
educated and wear fine dresses and diamonds, 
and ride and drive as grand horses as if I were 
a duchess. Of course I was delighted, and I 
screamed and laughed and dan about the 
room for joy as if I were a lunatic.” 

“‘ And what did Hector Campbell do? Did 
—o with you?” ingui Mary, rather 

rily. 
‘‘Poor Hector! No; he looked completely 
dumbfounded. And he asked my father if he 
had ever expected this fortune, and how it was 
his name was not Darvall, and father was very 
short with him, and said that it had been 
Darvall always, till it was entered once in a 
log-book by mistake as Daniel, and he had let 
it stand, thinking one name was as good as 
the other. I never knew this before; and if 
you don’t believe me, said father, zy can just 
step over to Grabball’s office and see every- 
thing in black and white, but Hector, of 
course, said he believed every word, and offered 
his congratulations, and then father told him 
that all must be at an end between him and 
me, for of course, I was now a lady born! and 
he, a common stockman, could not expect to 
marry-me, and that I must make a great match 
—maybe a lord—but,that if a few pounds at 
any time was any use he had only to have 
them from father for the asking!” 

“Oh! And what did Hector say?” 

‘* Not much ; he said he wanted no money ; 
he looked ghastly pale, and he very soon got 
up and went away !”’ 

‘“* Poor Hector! ’’ exclaimed Mary. 

** Aye, you may say so. I sailed away and 
left him, and I'll never forget the look on his 
face as I last saw him on the pier, and I 
scones over the steamer’s side waving good- 

ye. 

“ Jalia, you were a wretch to jilt him!” 

‘*T was, but I was so dazzled with grandeur, 
with dress. I got lovely clothes in bourne 
and a book on etiquette. I learnt how to do 
my hair and to dance a waltz—all in the ten 
days. My head was turned. I could think of 
nothing but all the fine things I was to do, to 
see, to eat, and to wear. had no time to 
think of Hector till we were far away at sea, 
and then there were others! I had half the 

at my feet. WasInot the great 
Australian heiress?” 

‘* And the great Australian doll without a 
heart,” added i 

‘““Now, Mary; Mary! Don't you talk of 
hearts, All the way home father was, as it were, 
leartiing up his part of ‘gentleman,’ drop- 

ing his sea expressions, and copying other 
gers. There was one he y studied, 
and I see the result every day. 

‘Father sat opposite him, and;watched him, 
and he ate and nk like him, walked like 
him, and really copied him very faithfully. 
He also learnt the Book of Etiquette, read 
some of the ship’s library—did not talk, but 
listened to others ; and at the end of six weeks’ 
trip he had improved himself so much you 
would hardly know him for the same person 
in some ways. 

‘* Father is clever, and very ambitious. I 
copied the ladies on board—saw how they ate 
and drank, and did not put their knives in 
their mouths, nor drink their tea from a 
saucer, nor said ‘ laws,’ or use common slan 

words. Altogether father and I were im- 
proved. I cannot say so much for Jock. He 
smoked no end—drank too much, and was 
always talking to the sailors; whereas father 
was very anxious to sink his trade. 

** When we got to London he went to the very 
best tailor and bootmaker, and told him to 
turn him out well, andhedid. We lived for 
nearly a year in lodgings in Kensington, while 
matters were arranged—the law is so slow. 

“Mrs. Martin kept these lodgings, and when 
we left father asked her to be my chaperon, 
and offered her three hundred a-year. I hated 





this, but he would have his way; and now 
she is Mrs, Darvall! It turned out worgg 
than I dreamt of!” 

*¢ And what do you do in London ?” 

“I attended classes, dancing, riding, draw. 
ing, and singing. Mrs. Martin played my 
accompaniments. She was a governess, and 
father, I think, was‘ pee himself up ’ too, 
He read, he wrote, went to theatres and 
races, he said, to see what the life was like at 
home. Many an hour he was shut up with 


Jock over papers and things. 

‘‘ Father took no pains with himself, and I 
often heard them quarrelling—so did Mrs, 
Martin; and once I caught her with her ear 
to; the keyhole. She never liked me since 
that day. Jock has a fine head for manage. 
ment; he knows what’s what. He had seen 
better days—and, indeed, I believe when he 
first went out to Australia—it was in the old 
gold-digging + yes was a gentleman ! Then 
he fell into company and poverty. He 
was barman atan hotel; navvy ona railroad; 
a stcckman ; finally, before the mast. He liked 
the sea best and stuck to that, and got on to 
be mate; but he is a very ro’ specimen, 
and, as you may notice, we are always squab- 
bling. Bill, I believe at the bottom of his 
heart Jock keeps a corner for me, and I am 
sure I do for him; and we talk of Melbourne 
on the sly.” 

‘** Why does he live with you? Why did he 
come home from Melbourne at all?” 

‘“‘Oh! because he was father’s chum—his 
‘mate,’ as they call it out there, and what 
was luck for one was luck for the other. 
That’s understood.” 

“I wish your father had extended his luck 
to poor Hector Campbell !’’ 

“Don’t talk of him, Mary! My conscience 
is always worrying me about him, and you 
will think it a strange thing that not onesingle 
gentleman that I have met me half as 
well as poor Hector! Is it not queer, con- 
sidering that I have such blue blood in my 
veins, and that he is the son of a common old 


| Scotch labourer? There! I hear the stable 


clock striking ten, and I must run!” Hogging 

her companion she set off at the top of her 

speed. 

Mary remained in the avenue looking after 

her for some seconds, and said half aloud,— 
“Julia, I like you! You are my friend but 

all the same, dear, I doubt your blue blood!” 





CHAPTER XVII. 


Mr. Danvats brought home his bride in due 
time, and she soon made her presence felt at 
spony em a high — hangh a aha a 
than her once high an y ste ’ 
Julia, Many an evening she would steal down 
to the lodge, with a shawl over her head, and 
snatch a few moments’ conversation with Mary 
Meadows. 

“If I had not you to talk to, Mary,” she 
would say, as they paced the avenue together, 
“ my heart would burst! Oh! you have no idea 
of the life I lead now. She has papa entirely 
under her control; and she always, as you 
know, hated me, and I detested her; so. she 
is taking her revenge now on any slights or 
snubs I may have dealt out to her in my day.’ 

Re, suppose she thinks turn-about is fair 
y?” ‘ 
a But this is not fair play. She has married 
pape by afraud. What righthas she to come 
tween us—a stranger, a lodging-house 
keeper, reduced lady though she might and 
make our home miserable? Oh! you don't 
know what it is!” cried Julia, passionately. 
“ All the servants we originally had have been 
sent away, and she scrimps and screws as if 
we were paupers. We had some people to 
dinner the other night, and I was downright 
ashamed of the scanty way the things were 
served. Then she has © papa put me on 
an allowance for dress—seventy pounds per 
annum and maid’s wages, or one hundred 

ands if I will share her maid! The idea! 
And as to seventy pounds, you know very well 
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Mary, that I used to give that much very 
nearly for one dress last spring! I can never 
make it do. Then she won't have any nice 

ple to stay, only odious old creatures of 
er own or papa’s horrid set, and she snubs 
me in such a manner and says such horrible 
things that two or three times I’ve actually 
burst out crying and left the table. I never 
heard anyone with sucha tongue, and papa 
never interferes. Indeed, I believe heis afraid 
of her! The only one whois not is Jock Burn ; 
he gives her back all she says and more, and 
takes my part, and even yours. Oh! how 
she does go on about you! I blush to think of 
the things says.’ 

“ Altogether your life is not a bed of roses, 


m r Julia.’ 

7. Roses | Thistles and nettles. I don’t 
think I can stand it!” 

“Don’t you see that that isher game? She 
wantsto get you out of the house, and is doing 
all this with a double purpose. Whatever 
you do, don’t play into her hands. Let no- 
thing tempt you to leave home!”’ 

“T never thought of that before. Of course, 
she would be only too delighted to get rid of 
me. Well, then, just to spite her I won't go! 
‘But, often and often, Mary, I wish I was back 
in Melbourne, making caps and trimming 
bonnets, and with nothing to think of but the 
next time Hector wculd be down, and what I 
would wear, and what I would say! Oh! 
dear me! now that the grandeur and excite- 
ment and novelty are over, I knuw that I 
never was intended for a lady, though I am a 
Darvall! I expect my mother was just like 
Mrs. Meadows. I know she was uneducated, 
for she could not write. Naturally, I am 
much happier with ple of that class, more 
at my ease with them, and my inclinations 
all turn that way. See how I made a friend 
of you, my maid!” 

“ Yes.” 

“Then you are always holding yoursolf 
aloof from your companions; and you seem 


to mean no offence, but that you prefer your | 


own society. You, b a as aed an ie and 
Sppearance goes, ought to have been the mis- 
4ress, Mary, and I ought to have been the 
maid; not but that I can do my manners. 
and wear fine clothes comfortably, and play 
the ‘ Australian heiress’ pretty well. Alas 1 
the days of the Australian heiress are over!’’ 
_‘ Do not say that. You take a very gloomy 
view of things simply because Mrs, Martin— 
T mean —is odious, and makes you 
soma speeches. Other people make 
sharp es too; and, after all, they do no 
great harm—no bones are broken. Present a 
cool, unbroken front; that will baffle her. 
pig = instead can, if you wish 
ve her crazy; an -and-by she wil] 
relinquish her scheme.” " ‘ 

“T shall try and take your advice, Mary; 
though, let me tell you, it is v fine in 
theory, but not so easy in practice. You, living 
quietly down here with your peaceful old 
mother, can form no conception of the per- 
petual blister that that woman's tongue is to 
everyone in the [" 

» &8 we know, had her own trials in 
that way, and prudently said nothing. 

One evening, as the days grew shorter, 
yellow leaves came ne down, and Mary 
spent a sum that startled her on candles, a 
knock came to the lodge about nine o'clock. 
This was the usual time for Julia's visit, and 
Mary hurried to unfasten the bolt and let her 
in, for it was a wet night. 

But, instead of Julia, with her shawl over 
her head, she discovered Humpy, dripping in 
an oilskin coat. Without a word he furled 
his umbrella, and walked into the middle of 
the kitchen. 

“Sakes alive!” ejaculated Mrs. Meadows, 


“A wet night, ma'am,” he said, calmly re- 
Moving his coat. ‘I've come to talk to you 
and Mary on a matter of business. Mrs. 
Meadows, how would you like to leave the 
lodge, and to go into comfortable apartments 
at versham ?”” 











“I'd like it well, Mr. Montagu, if I saw 
my way to paying for them. I'd be glad to 
be out of this, where, since Mary was turned 
out of her fine situation, everyone up there 
looks as much as to say, ‘The back of my 
hand to you both!’” 

** And what did Mary do?” 

“ Something extraordinarily foolish, sir.’’ 

‘* Never mind it now, mother, ptease—it's a 
very long story. You shall have it all from 
me. I'm no longer in a situation. I’ve taken 
to my needle again, and now what have you 
to tell us? I believe it is something impor- 
tant, or you would not have come yourself— 
above all, on such a desperate night.” 

“‘T see my way to your leaving this, and 
coming in for some money, Mary.” 

“Then Captain Eliot has been speaking to 

you,” interrupted Mrs. Meadows, rising as she 
spoke. ‘‘Oh! maybe, sir, she will listen to 
you. Four thousand a year of her own he 
has settled on her, and she can have it just 
by signing her name Mary Lliot, and she 
won’t. She'd rather sew and earn a few shil- 
lings a week. She’d'rather slave, and let me 
starve too,’ concluded Mrs. Meadows, with a 
whimper. 
This was ungrateful of the old woman, for 
whatever Mary lacked herself, she never 
wanted, and lived quite as comfortably as 
when John was alive, for John and she were 
a@ prudent pair, and a large portion of his 
weekly earnings had been put by, only to be 
swept away when the Western Bank went 
crash, 

All John’s careful hordes, all the result of 
Mrs. Meadows’s economies, had, in truth, 
gone into the greedy pocket of a swindling 
manager, who defrauded the bank to the tune 
of four hundred thousand pounds—lived for 
years like a prince, and when exposure 
threatened, decamped to America. 

So much for John Meadows’s savings. 

“It’s got nothing todo with Captain Eliot,” 
said Humpy. ‘I don’t know the man. I’ve 
not seen him since he was a round-faced mis- 
chievous imp, riding a white pony. No! Of 
course, what I tell you is strictly private. Say 
a word, and you spoil all; but I’ve got a 
glimmering as to who Mary’s parents are, 
and if I am right in my surmises, she is 
heiress to a vast fortune.” 

‘‘Sakes alive!” exclaimed Mrs. Meadows. 
‘‘ There seem to be nothing but fortunes for 
Mary!” 

‘You will have to leave the lodge—say by 
next Monday. I will undertake to find good 
lodgings in Caversham. You will bring in 
just your boxes, and, above all, the baby 
clothes and ring. I want you to be on the 
spot—you, Mary, and Mrs. Meadows—that a 
lawyer and a gentleman interested in the case 
may have easy access to you, which would be 
impossible here for many reasons.” 

‘** And do you think there is anything init?” 
inquired Mary. ‘‘ Who were my parents? Are 
they alive?” 

‘* I do not like to raise your hopes. so I shall 
say nothing. Time—a short time—will tell. 
Next Monday afternoon I will send a brougham 
to fetch you, and now I’ve a trap waiting out- 
side in all these torrents, and I really must 
be off. Good night! Good night!” getting 
into his coat with Mary’s aid; and snatching 
up his umbrella, he opened the door and de- 
parted in haste. 

‘* Well, I never!’ ejaculated Mrs. Meadows. 
‘‘You were born under a lucky star, Mary. 
This is the second fortune has come in your 
way, and you only twenty, and I’m nigh on 
sixty-five, and never a single pound did I come 
by but my own earnings!” 

‘“‘ These fortunes were once earned by some 
people, mother! Money does not grow of 
itself, and it’s not at all sure I am to get any- 
thing.” 

“Not sure! It's certain! 
would he send a brougham ?’’ 


(To be continued.) 
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NOT TO MARRY. 
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CHAPTER XV. 
ELEANOR FINDS A NEW HOME. 


Exesnor Rosevear had exercised calm re- 
flection and deliberate judgment in her cou- 
duct towards Hugh Darrel. 

It is true that she still believed the heir to 
Darrel Court and the artist who saved her 
life to be two distinct persons, and her feelings 
towards these two were of a widely different 
character. 

Mr. Merton had simply stated a fact, when 
he gaid, that his fair client had insisted upon 
having all the deeds and documents relating to 
the Darrel Court estate submitted to her, and 
having carefully studied them, she saw 
clearly enough that she had no just claim to 
the property. 

For a woman of her temperament, and with 
her high sense of honour, to come to this 
conclusion was at once to act upon it; and 
she did so, as we have seen. 

And now she hope; she has quite done with 
the Darrels. 

If she could do so without giving rise to 
comment she would forbid the name of Darrel 
to be ever mentioned in her ears again ; for it 
has, since the death of her old friend, caused 
her nothing but mortification. 

Although she has not knowingly met Hugh 
Darrel, nor his mother, some of the stinging 
remarks of the latter have by some means or 
other reached her ear3, and she has never been 
able entirely to forget them. 

Now she feels free of the family. She has 
handed over the best half of the fortune 
which Miss Darrel left her, and in strict 
justice to herself and to them, they cannot 
ask and she can give no more. 

It is not until Darrel Court has thus passed 
away from her that Eleanor Rosevear realises 
how well she loved the old place. 

Her first feeling’after giving up the deeds 
had been one of relief at having thus got rid 
of the Darrels. Then came regret to think 
she shall never see the dear old house again, 
and if she thought there were time to do so 
without meeting the new owner, she would 
run down to Cornwall to take farewell of the 
old familiar spot. 

Second thoughts told her that this would be 
most impolitic, 

If she went she would be sure to run 
against Hugh Darrel, or his mother, and she 
could not but look small in their eyes, if they 
happened to meet her there. 

So she gave up the idea sadly, but with 
determination, and set herself to the task of 
getting a new home in which she proposed to 
spend the remainder of her life. 

The late owner of Darrel Court had not 
possessed a residence in London, and it was 
in one of the suburbs of the metropolis that 
Eleanor Rosevear now proposed to live. 

Her income was reduced to rather less than 
half of what it had been before she relinquished 
Darrel Court; but she still possessed between 
eight and nine thousand a year, and she 
prudently considered that, having once bought 
and furnished a house, she could live very 
comfortably upon a couple of thousand per 


snnum. 

“T shall then be able to save five or six 
thousand a year,’’ she calculates, ‘‘and if I 
ever should change my mind aud should decide 
to marry, I shall have something to fall back 
upon.” c 

Poike a sensible woman, she has already 
realised that idleness and happiness but very 
rarely go together ;and she has resolved to 
lead a life that shall be as studious and 
industrious as though she depended upon her 
own exertions for her daily bread. 

Only by parsuing such a course as this, she 
tells herself, can she stifle the heart-hunger 
the pain of which is sometimes intolerable. 

She has resolutely made up her mind not to 
meet Mr, Hughes again. 
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Consciong of her own weakness as far ©6 
is concerried, and dreading her own infirmity 
of purpose, if he uses his eloquence against her 


decision, Eleanor has reiterated to herself again | ch 


and again that it will be a mnisfortune for both 
of them if they ever meet, a greater mis- 
fortune still if they should marry. 

“JT gm not fitted by training or by 
education to become a poor man’s wife,” she 
argues, “‘andif LI gave ip my wealth to marty 
him, I should expect 80 mitich in return that 
I should be stire to be disappointed, and he in 
his turn would soon become dissatisfied with 
me, afd we shotild be no more happy than 
other couples who have made a mistake in the 
oné important step of life, and find it out 
when too late fo retrace it. . No, it is probably 
best for both of us that I am bound fot w 
marry. 

But it is only occasionally that she broods in 
this manner. 

Mr. Merton had taken a furnished house for 
her at Hampstead for a short period, and had at 
her pod ort ‘inqtiries to be made for & 
stiitabdle ence for herself within a couple 
of miles north or west of Hampstead Heath. 

nat had not far to seek for what she 
wanted. 


“Tndeed!” be Eleanor, and, try as 
she will to appear indifferent, she ‘cannot keep 
the tell-tale colour from dyeing her pale 


ecks. 

“Yes,” coritinued- Mr. Merton, with his 
most deliberate manner, and in an alttost 
drawling tone, “there was an Itatian, who 
found tre Out and ‘Who ‘tried to cross-examine 
me abotit you as though he had been an Old 
Bailey barrister, and T a witness whom he was 
batgering. But it did not answer; I told him 
that if he wished to send a letter to you I 
wonld undertike thatyon should receive it, 


and he at length fitig himself out of my office 
in a rage. t me, I have forgotten the 
man’s tame.” 


“Oh, it was the Count di Talmino,” voltin- 
teers r, impatiently, «I certainly do not 
Waht to Bee him. Pray do not lethim have 
my address, under any consideration ! ”’ 

“« Very well,” —_ the lawyer. 

And then there silence. expectant 
silénce On the part of Eleanor, but it is not 
broken uritil she herself asks with repressed 
nervousness, — 

«Has anyone else inqttired for me?” 

“Oh, yes, there was another man,” ] 
the lawyer with « little more animation, 


Walking with Mrs. Pritchard in the ey ‘and he wat tidre itmportanate than the 
& 


bourhood of Frognal, one , She observe 

sed teick Wetidne tine avd eb eck nette tet 
and that had a board stuck up before it, 
stating that. the house was to be let or 


Italian, though fiot so vidlent. Dear mé, 
what was his name | He said you owed hit « 

He rubs his brows we though to assist his 
témory, and Eleanor is so anxions not to be- 


The following day—Mts. Pritchard having | tray herself that she asks cautiously,— 


meatiwhile been to the agent for cards to view— 
Eleanor ahd her companion wént to look over 
the house, and were 80 Well pleased with it that 

t, Merton was at once commitnicated with, 
and an offer for the purchase was made. 

Tmmedi ee his ititetview. with Hugh 
Darrel Mr. Merton was called away from 
London, and his partner had to transact the 
basitiess of the firm for him. 

This rtiade no difference to Eleanor, for she 
had been apprised by telegram that her in- 
strnctions With regard to the Cornish property 
Were Caftied out. 

She was in too great a hurry, however, to get 
into a housé of her dwn to wait for the return 
of hef trustee, particnlarly as she had mgs 


of momey at her own command ; and the | 


time Mr. Merton returned to London the 


house at was bought and paid for, 
— hs prince rooms nen alreedy fur- 
ni - : 


“ Upon tay word, have been very bis 
since Baye boon Rive ,” Tie rettiarked ni 
evening when, for the first time since that 


EI 

“Yes, Ihave not been idle,” returtied the 
young lady, glancing complacently round the 
elegantly-furnished dtawing-toom in whith 
she had received him, ‘ but still there is a great 
deal to be done. 1 had no idea furnish. 
ing a house Was such a fatiguing sfiair.” 

‘ Nor that it was gach an expensive affair, 
ae 2” he adds, dryly. 

“T don’t Know,” she replies, with a sriiie; 
‘I have not yét come to the limit of what I 
have set myself to spend, so it is too soon for 
me t6 ble on that score. I will show you 


the house before you go away; but how tell 
me, what did Hr, Hartel by when you 


handed him the title-deeds of the estate?” 
“He wis struck with your mingled gene- 
rosify and sens of justice, and was not well 
pleased with me becatise I would not give him 
your address, that he might come and thank 
an Wan 1" ld 
you hot give it,’’ said Elea- 
nor, decisively. “I don’t wish to see Mr. 
Dartél, nor i If they are satisfied 
fo am 1; our interest in each other from this 
polit ceases,” ; 
A peculiarly irritating smile comes over the 
wre much-lined face, then he says, 


y —_ 
“Mr. Darrel is not the only gentleman who 


has asked, and ever demanded, to Know your 
whereabouts,” 


meeting with our hero, the lawyer came to see: 
eanor 


“Was he » complete stranyer to you? ” 

“No, tot quite a strangér,”” is the answer, 
while the keen eyes scan face curiously 
“he was in your hone at Dovercourt when I 
came dowh to ses you, and if T remember 
aright you told me he had saved yout life.” 

“Oh, you mean Mr. Hughes,” says Eleanor, 
avert ér head. “So he called on you, did 
he? ¢ did he want of me?” 

“I don’t know what he wanted of you,” ré- 
plies Mr. Merton, with a mischievous smile, 
but what he wanted of me was your address, 

, hei ting upon ‘your instructions, I did not 
give it. 

“ What did He'sity ?” asks the ‘young lady, 


**T can’t exactly rethiember,” is the evasive 
answer. “T told him T‘would forward any 
letter if he Yked to send one to me, and he 
retorted that ‘ what he had to say to Miss Rose- 
vear Gould not be Written.’ ” 

“Phen ‘he will not write,” reflects Eleanor, 
uttering her thoughts aloud. 

“T presume ni06, for he @aid he had written 


get 

And the lawyer brings ott thid qtiestion 
8 suddetily that Eleanor imvoltintarily ‘an- 
swers,— 

re I did revetve it.” 

Bat whe #aye no tore. She offers no ex- 
planation, but leaves her companion to put 
ey construction He — upon het silence. 

omeé persons aré always eaget to explain 
everything, until they provoke the satne sns- 
pition that Hfarmlet onve t6 his 
et “Methinks the lady doth protest too 
much.” 

Others, on the coritraty, ure ‘strony in ti- 
fence; but this course, again, has its digadvan- 
tage, because the imagination Of the person 
seeking information is apt to ‘tan Very far 
ahead of the a¢tual facts that ate tot forth. 
coming. 

The lawyer on the present occasion thought 
that there was thuch more in this case than 
had fathomed ; his cfriosity’wis exéited, and 
he femartked quietly, bat in # tone Which im- 
plied disapproval of her conduct, 

“T suppose, as this gétitletnan saved your 
life, probably at the risk of his own, he thought 
he — some slight claim upon your cour- 
tesy ” 

“Did he say 80?’ asks Eleanor, quickly. 

‘No, he vented all his displeasure upon me,”’ 
returns Mr, Merton, with a slight laugh; “he 
| almost defied me to hide you from him, and 








to , tnd had hot'teceived a teply. Did 
This lester?” ioe Ore 








——sael 
declared that you were to be found, and tye 
would find you.” 

There is some slight exaggeration in this, 
but he thinks it perfectly jtstifiable, for Bisa. 
nor is hiding something from hith and hay 
preg obstinate is oh ng tittie en it she 
wot act as he Ww expect to 
te earnest — e her eps acres wed 
be ful ef owh happiness a " 
tion in the world would be secured. ie 

When Eleanor speaks again, there is'a hard 
ting in her voice a8 she says devisively, — 

“Mr. Hughes has been very kind to me, btt 
sitdated as Tum it is better for borh oF ue 
that we do not meet; and I théréfore bey that, 
ungrateful as it may seer on My part, you 
will not give him my address.” . 

“Oh, certainly not; ahd no doubt yon are 
right ; it is well to be pradent, and he is 4 
haridsome youtg fellow.’ 

Bleanor makes no reply; but she is 
mtch annoyed at the lawyer's tote, and at 
tnantiet in Which he takes it for granted t 
but for Miss Darrel’s will, Mr. 
be & welcome visitor; and her irritation would 

bly find expression in words if Mys, 
ee did not eee éntet the root. 

} & wortan Of tact as 
as‘of gj sheinetantly perceives that. 
Bo itg hat ocotrred to thfiie Miss Rose. 
vee, and without seeriing to noticé this she 


ar Have heard if Miss 'Treftisis readhet 
~~ ha 2? Lain rather atxiots xbout that 
«No, Thave not heard anything abort her,” 


replies Eilean to ‘change the ‘subjest. 
“You fave nod’ ocahvel, wan alte for trie, 
have you, Mr. Merton,” she continues, tarning 
to the latter, 


“No, none,”’ is the attewet, 

“Tam rather anxious about Miss Trefusis, 
because she is such an impulsive gifl, and FE 
have jast heard a very extraoril story,” 
says Mrs. urd, tet that ni of imys- 

in her tone which at once excites octiti- 


“What Have you heard?” asks BledHor 
i ne ne ee ee 
8 she 


“Not that I aim aware of,” réplics fle 
the “story is to 


companion tavely, “ bit 
cxtrusenas? that I can scarcely or ae 
inipatiently. “ f 


leaving tts ‘as she did.” 
“Yes, her condtict then was very strange,” 
assents Mrs. Pritchard: «“ Whether or not 


also the two gentlemen, F re friend cdthe batk 
to Liverpool-street Station thre day ‘she 
with us and there met the Count ai Talmino 


and Mr. Hughes.”’ ; 

“Deat me. What & ‘very Tinproper 
person,” here fiite the lawyer ah 
sheet. ‘‘ She ought ‘to have been satisfied with 


orie Cavalier.” 
Eleanor frowns at his levity, and asks alsitdst 


“ How could Mitchhm’s sister recognise 
Miss’ tr 6¢ thé two péritlemen. you 
name?” 

“Tt appears that the wothan Was ott of a 
situation while we wete at Dovercourt, ahd 
that she Went down there for a few days to'be 
neat her sister, bit she did tot #tay Tong, 
and was intending to rettifn’ on ‘thé aa 
telopenshied vate -y mavuisine veutn ta Donkin 

toher to tra > 
but she missed the one by Which Wwe dattie, 
and while‘she Was wafting for the next the 
saw Miss Trefusis walking about the platform, 
atid when ‘the tidin Game in thé nt di 
Talmino arrived by it, and after talking 
together for awhile the Count and Miss Florry 
crossed to the other platform and went into 
the dining room.” 

“But where does the second 
appear?” asks Mr. Merton, who 


ntlerian 
, it rittst 


be confessed, more amused than shocked at the 
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SS 
#wenwer in Which Miss Trefasis seems to have 
beliaved. 

*] guppose he must have been in the 
dining-room, for the woman says he carte out 
of it With the young lady and the Count, and 
that Mr. Hughes put Miss Trefusis into a 

” 


“Didn’t he go with her?” questions the 
jawyér, itttensely enjoying Eleanor’s annoy- 
ance. 


“No, nor did he go with the Count, bit 
g¢ to Mitcham” Mr. Hughes turned up 
hignose at the foreign gentleman, * and then 
went to get his | . 
This was too ‘ot Mr. Merton’s gravity, 
and he broke into an uncontrolfable fit of 
ter ; fot theidea of Hugh Dartel, with his 
lordly manners, turning up his nose at the 
‘call Italian, struck him as 


equally 

Bleanor, however, failed to see the Menor 
Phe felt vexed and itritated that Florty 
Trefusis should have acted in stch @ Manner 
aa to” sé hetself to misconstruction, and 
she was 6 wimhoyed that Mrs. Pritchard 

have told her wbout it in the presence 
of Mr. Merton, Who was more than ordinarity 
iy this evenibg; so she said coldly, 

“T daresay Florry lost something, and wert 
back’to Li I-street to look for whatever 
it tight have . tis always a mistake to 
pay any heed to the tattle of servants. Will 
you ting for tea, Mrs. Pritvhard ?” 

The latter did so without comment. 

She wae too good-tempered to retort upon 
Eleanor or to notice her irritation, for she 

ghtly guessed that the lawyer rather than 

Wis at the bottom of it. 

Eyen she wat stirprised, however, when, 
instead of bringing tea im answer tothe bell, a 
tervant a carrying a talver, whith 
vad a , whith “she prese to her 


Piletho? took the card, read the name upon 
it,and then suid emphatically, — 

“Not at home,” , 

And'the wotman, after & momentary pause, 
withdrew. 

- have ‘been followed,” exclaims 
Eleator Serowing the catd tpon the table 
and addressin © lawyer; “ the Count has 
- tH, Bhd he’ Aoate hed 80 ih no 

er than by keeping a watch upon your 
thiovetrents.” 

“Then all I can say is that hé has had a 
pretty Tong dances,” returns the lawyer 
grimly. ‘Bat what até you going todo? Are 
you fa of this man? 

“ Yes and no,” is the troubled reply. “Ido 
not fear him personally, bit if his jealousy is 
excited 1 ‘thik he can be capable of any 
violenge.” 

Mr. Metton shrngs his shoulders, feeling 
that in the present state of affairs his advice 
will not ‘be ‘of much ‘service, and toon after- 
wards he takes his leave, 

At Finchley-roaad Peete bs matty pe Coan, 
‘No ‘poh him, éviden ributin; 
his oWn fruitless visit tothe iawrer " 

“Eleanor Rosevear and Hugh Darrel will 
have some trouble with that man,” he mutters, 
as he gets into railway carriage, 

His own words sound prophetic, and they 
héant hirh all the way homeward. 





‘IOHAPTER XVI 
INEZ AND HER ADMIRERS, 


Hen Dantrs would not have gone back the 
‘same day to his mother’s house if his fziend 
Rowe had not been staying there. 

Knowing that his mother regarded art and 
artists with a feeling of dislike, strongly 
tinged with disdain, he suspected that Rowe 
would not be welcome, and that he would 

mecive it if he remained: even a couple of 

# alone with the two ladies at Witherleigh. 

Bo he did not stay in London after re. 
esiving the title deeds of Darrel Court, but, 
like a dutifdl son and a kind hogt, hurried 
home to acquaint his mother and friend of his 





good fortune. Rowe was delighted, and could 
scarcely realize that the news was true, but 
Mrs. Darrel was by ho means in a state of 
exultation. 

Of course she was pleased that Darrel Court 
shotild come #0 her son, and could come to 
him in her lifetime; but two circunistartces 
tended greatly in her eyes to reduce fhe 
pleasure of the acqnisition, the first being 
that Eleanor Rosevear pave it up to Hugh 
without being compelled to do so, and secondly, 
that Hugh talked of taking to himself » wife, 
and therefore Darrel Court would never be 
liome' to her. 

For the first time in their lives, mother and 
son Were not in sympathy on a matter that 
would benefit both of them. 

Had it been ill-fortune imstead of good that 
had corte to Hugh, Mrs. Darrel would have 
felt that no sympathy would be too great, ot 
too tender, for him; but now she uttered only 
a few formal words of congratulation, did as 
soon as Shé could do 40, hout niaking her 
absence murked, she retired to her own room, 
and this time Inez did not follow her exantple. 

She, on the contrary, was delighted with 
Hugh's goed luck, and she said so frankly, 
and sheasked so many questions about Miss 
Rosevear and about the lady to whom Hugh 
was supposed to be engaged, that he found it 
rather embarrassing to answer her. At length 
she also said ‘‘ Good night,” and then for the 
first time that day Hugh was able to speak 
without reserve to the one man who under- 
stood him. 

It is always a wearisome thing to listen to 
the rhapsodies of a lover. 

The first time you hear the story of a than's 
love it may possibly interest you ; the second 
time you assume an interest if you have it 
not; but after awhile it’ must be considered 
excusable if you yawn and generally gre signs 
that your patience is being sorely tried, 
Charlie Rowe's patience is tried very sures 
this evening, while Hugh speculates again an 
again upon Eleanor’s strange conduct in hid- 
ing herself from him. 

“I felt so sure that she loved me, and there 
always seemed to be such ect sympathy 
between our natures, thet I really had no 
doubt about her accepting me,” says Hugh, 
dolefully. ‘‘I almost told her I was going to 

ose to her, amd she began to warn me of 
het! poonlia circumstances. Do you think 
she has changed her mind? or do you think 
that she really doesn’t care?” 

‘« Impossible forme to cay,” responds Rowe, 
wishing to change ‘the subject); ‘ my experi- 
mental knowledge ‘of the charming sex is very 
limited, though I cannot help wondering why 

haven’t married your pretty cousin who 
just left us.’ 

‘*Do you call Inez pretty?” asks Hugh in 
a tone of unconscious di ‘oval, 

* Yes; I think she is most iateresting,’’ is 
the quick and prompt answer. 

‘* She is a good little thing,” says Hugh, in 
& tone of indifference, “but not the kind of 
gitl with whom I should ever fall in love, My 
mother would have liked mre to do so, becwuse 
Inez has money; but Inez and I did not seo 
aby réeation for obliging her.” 

“You say sho has money?” asks Rowe in 
a tone of —— 

But Hugh, without intending to be selfish, 
$y too completely absorbed “in -his own affairs 
to notice Rowe’s interest in his cousin, and 
he answers carelessly. 

‘“‘ Yes, she is heiress to a considerable pro- 
petty; thatis Ner attraction for the curates 
and needy younger sons who beng about 
after her; she knows the value of their atten- 
tions, for she ie not deficiént in mother wit, 
though by no meatis so clever‘ as Hleanor.” 

Then he goes on to talk about Eleanor again 
till Rowe is heattity weary 6f the name. 

Tt is well for Charlie Rowe’s present cont- 
fort, whatever it may be for his fature wel- 
fare, that Hugh Darrel Goes not perceive the 
very. great interest which he takes in the 
little heiress, otherwise it ie quite Certain that 


his visit would be prematurely ended, and be 


would not be invited to repeat it, 

_ For Charlie, theugh good-looking and clever 
in his way, is not a men Who, by the force of 
his genius, will attain a high position in the 
world ; and Hugh knows that his mother 
Would releritlessly set hér face against a 
marriage between her wafd and a man in 
Rowe's rank of life, and to save the latter 
pain, he would have put a stop to anything 
tending that way between the young couple, 
He did not see any danger, however, either to 
his cousin or his friend. , 

Other young men had come to Witherleigh 
and stayed for a few days, and even for a few 
weeks, and had gotie away again, being them- 
selves no worse, and ha dotie no eas 
to the hearts of others thelr vi 

Why, then, should Charles Rowe be ¢on- 
sidered dangerous? 

But Capid does not stop'to reason. He is, 
indeed, the most unreasonable of all the deities 
that bless and vex mankind, and therefore it 
is useless to attempt to argue with him. 

He was bent tpon mischief the moment 
that Rowe and Inez Woodfall met, and nébody 
discovered his intention until he had suc. 
ceeded. 

Hugh Darrel was to éxcited fo sleep that 
night. Twice he struck a light to look at the 
title deeds of Dar'¥el Court, so that he might 
convince himself that. he was not labouring 
uiider a delusion, and it was not until morn- 
ing dawned that le at length fell into a heavy 
sleep. 

Tt was late in the day when He rose and had 
breakfast. But he had Become calm, and his 
mind had grown ticctistomed to the charige in 
his fortanes whieh the possession of these 
pieces of parchmétit represented, 

He had resolved to go down to Cornwall 
and take possession of the house and property 
that was now his. 

As & stranger he has seen the statély man- 
sion and the fine estate, but he Has never 
érifered the ‘hotise, and he therefore feels 
curious to see the place which hia. great grand- 
father left to his eldest son, and to his heirs 
male or female lawfully be; 53 

In default. of this line p ‘was to 
revert to the second son and ‘to his hetts, if 


any. 
Pits was 80 vety cléar that old Miss Darrél 

must have known quite well, when she made 
her singular will, ‘that’ she could not leave the 
estate to a stranger while a direct heir of the 
youre branch was rk 

Probably she thought that a dispute about 
the will might bring Hugh and Eleanor to- 
gether, and she seémned to have adtnired the 

ild of her adoption so greatly that she be- 
lieved everybody of taste must do the same. 

At luncheon that rey Be inforthed his 
mother of his intention 6 to Cornwall, and 
invited her to accompany iiim, but to His re- 
lief she @eclined, 

Tt was not 60 lorig ago that Mrs. Dartel pic- 
tured herself ‘as tiving at Darrél Court as its 


| mnistress, and taking her position in the count 


as the mother of the representative of: one 
its Loident fomites. ine ‘heli lth 
at that dream, like so many 8 
vold her 





had been shattered when Hugh of his 
uae for a woman eee —— not oat, Sn 
whom ske was prepared to thoroug islike, 
and she was too proud & woman to fake & post. 
| tion which she and others knew cotild be but 
| temporary. 

No; she was mistress of Witherleigh. That 
at least was her own. Not even her son could 
dispossess her of that, and here she would 
live, and he might stay with her as long aiid 
as often as he chose, and it was possible that 
she might go to Datrel Court and yisit him 
before his marriage; but she would not y 
now, and she would never make the plate 


home. 

She did not say this in so many words, ‘but 
he quite understood her meaning, and silently 
acquiesced in the arrangement. 

“You, at any rate, will come with me,” he 
says, turning to Rowe with « sttile. “Yon 
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have been wanting to go to Cornwall all the 
summer.” 

“Yes, I have war'ol {to go; but it’s rather 
late in the autumn now, and I ought also to 
spend a few days in London.” 

“Nonsense. You can go to London at any 
time,” says Hugh, with some slight impa- 
tience, ‘“‘and this is just the best time for 
Cornwall. The county would have been too 
hot in the summer. In any case you can run 
down with me now, and if you don’t like the 
place you needn't stay.” 

The suggestion, coming from a rich man 
who was likewise his friend, was so palpably 
to Rowe’s advantage that it would have been 
folly to refuse to fall in with it. 


of an hour he stuck to his determination of 
remembering that Miss Woodfall was an 
heiress, and therefore he must be careful to 
avoid by word or look any revelation of his 
feelings towards her. 

And possibly he might have succeeded in 
carrying out his prudent resolve to the end of 
the day if the Rev. Theodosius Makepeace 
had not joined them, just as the formal tone 
which Rowe had assumed was beginning to 
be awkward. 

The curate was unhappy. Rowe's presence 
at Witherleigh disturbed him, and he felt 
considerably irritated to find Miss Woodfall, 
without any chaperon or other companion, 
working near his rival as though she belonged 


would gain nothing by refusal, because | to him 


“Mrs. Darrel would certainly not invite him to 
stay at Witherleigh after Hugh was gone, and 
if he went away alone he would stand no 
chance of meeting Inez Woodfall again. 

ee. after a few minutes’ reflection, he 
said,— 

" Yes, my visit to London can stand over. 
I was only going to see some picture dealers. 
When do you propose to start?” 

“To-morrow morning,” is the answer. “I 
want to send off some telegrams this after- 
noon, and to get some things in Dorking. Per- 
haps you would like to go with me if mother 
can lend me her pony carriage ?”’ 

“T cannot lend you the carriage, but I will 
drive you in it if yon like.” Here Mrs. Dar- 
rel observes, “T must go to Dorking myself 


“s Bad I wanted to finish that 
-willows before I go away,” observes Rowe. 

He has no desire to be the third in such a 
drive, and he has an idea likewise that Mrs. 
‘Darrel may wish to go alone with her son. 

This is evidently the case, for that lady says 


tly,— 

_ Mr. Rowe will have enough of your com- 
pong later on, and Inez will take care of him 
while we are away. There are a few old 
triends whom I wish you to call upon with 
me.” 

Hi makes a grimace. Afternoon calls 
are his abomination, and to be trotted out by 

is mother as having at last succeeded to his 
i itance is peculiarly distasteful to him. 

6 determines to avoid the visits if possible, 
and he prepares his mother for something like 
obstinacy on his part by saying he has a great 
on to go to; but it does not suit 
Mrs. Darrel to discuss the matter before her 
gueat, and she takes no notice of this remark. 
nih very ror age after luncheon, Hagh and 
dads don Ue.0 pur of fey paces. ia 

wn by @ pair of bay ponies, . 
Darrel holds the reins, and, as Rowe after- 
wards describes it, ‘‘ they go off in style.” 

It was thoughtless, to say the least, for the 
lady of the house to leave her niece to enter- 
tain @ young man like Mr. Rowe; but if Mrs. 
Darrel h thought anything about the 
matter, she would have felt quite certain that 
Inéz would leave the artist to go off by him- 
self to finish his painting of the group of 
rere, wae would trouble herself no more 


Bat even had she seen Inez walking by the 
side of the artist, and carrying a small canvas 
in her hand, she would have thought nothing 
more than that Mr. Rowe was to help 
her ward while he was proceeding with his 
own work. 

The desultory manner in which artists 


up of 





seemed to point & little while, then stand in | 
pene ape - tions to observe the effect of the | It was a success financially, I believe 


f an hour, and then would stroll off 
to look at the work of other artists, and finally 


would come back ped pow again for twenty have heard nothing 


minutes or so, and 
had rather gained her contempt; so that she 


So after shaking hands with the young 
lady, and bowing very stiffly to the st, he 
asks gravely ro sedately if Mrs. Darrel is at 
home. 

“No,” answers Inez, carelessly, pausing to 
look at her work, and then adding a few more 
touches 4o it, and stopping again to study the 
effect. “No; my aunt and Hugh are gone 
for a drive.” 

Having said this without turning her eyes 
towards him, she continues painting for an- 
other brief space, when she turns to the artist 
with an air of entreaty, saying— 

**Oh, Mr. Rowe, would you mind telling me 
if this is quite right? I don’t think it is; I 
don’t seem to have got this tree quite 
straight.” 

Rowe comes to her side, criticises the work 
rather severely, perhaps because he is out of 
temper at the presence of the curate; then, 
seeing that Inez looks pained, he adds a wor 
or two of encouragement, and taking the 
brush and palette, from her hands, works a 
few minutes upon her canvas and rapidly pro- 
duces a great change. 

Mr. Makepeace is intensely annoyed by what 
he sees and hears. He is likewise mortified 
at the manner in which his presence is ig- 
nored, though he has himself to thank for it, 
his own manner towards Rowe being from the 
first almost offensive in its wei of 
pe ema and he now aggravates Inez by 
asking in a satirical tone,— 

** Will that painting be supposed to be your 
work or the work of your friend when it is 
finished ?”’ 

“It looks as though it would be a joint pro- 
duction,’”’ she retorts, looking at her admirer 
steadily for a moment; and he sees that there 
is in her eyes. 

But he will not be daunted. 

He feels that he has a kind of penny 
right in this girl, to whom he has paid silent 
but persistent homage for so long, and whom 
he one day means to honour with his hand, 
and he now says in a tone which implies that 
he has a right to say it. 

** Yes, it does look as though it would be the 
work of two hands, but I should greatly prefer 
o pointing that was done entirely by yourself, 


** T have not the least intention of offering 
this to you, so > pray don’t undervalue it,” re- 
torts Inez, flashing upon him an angry look. 
‘I am quite satisfied with it myself.” 

She goes on with her work, but her com- 
pele ab a np the other 

ing more impatient every moment. 
on pnt down in a few seconds, 
and she asks casually, as though nothing had 
occurred to ruffle her,— 

“* How did you think the bazaar went off? 

” 


“A success in every way,” responds the 
curate, glad to oe bah Sonn cote eee. “aq 
ub 


expressions of 


that a morning's work, | praise of the whole affair, and more particu- 


rly of the manner in which you and Mrs. 


had learned to look upon landscape-painters Darrel managed it, and that reminds me of 
in as a useless and harmless race. 

afterncon Mr. Rowe carried Miss 
Woodfall’s easel as well as his own, and ar- 
re it fer her. 


‘ ee his own work in the most 


manner, and for a full quarter 


a 


| 
| 





the object of my visit. The rector and his 
wife requested me to ask you and Mrs. Darrel 
to walk over to the rectory this afternoon, if 
you are not otherwise engaged. Mrs. Stone 
would come to you, but she is expecting an 
old friend whom she would not like to miss.” 





—— 

** Please give our love to Mrs. Stone, and 
explain to her how impossible it is for us to 
go to the rectory to-day,” replies Inez sweetly, 

But her words are not accompanied by an 
equally civil glance, for her weak: absorbs all 
her attention. 

“My aunt, as I think I told you, has gone 
to Dorking,’’ she adds carelessly. 

“But surely you will come?” he persists, 
“T shall Have great pleasure in taking care of 
you.” 

“Thank you. I should not think of leaving 
home in my aunt’s absence,” she says deci- 
sively ; and he glances up, and recognises that 
py Fang upon, but almost at the extreme limit 
of, Mrs. Darrel’s property. 

“You call this home, do you?” he asks, 





angrily. 

= Of course I do,” she retorts, “ but I 
cannot talk,and work at the same time, Give 
my love to . Stone, if you please, and tell 
her my aunt and I will come and see her ag 
soon as we can.” 

Thus summarily dismissed, Mr. 
mutters a brief ‘Good afternoon” de- 
parts, anger and jealousy burning in his usually 
placid bosom, and Inez goes on silently, 
though not very prosperously, with her 

inti 


Rowe turned his back to the curate and 
had gone on steadily with his work, practi- 
cally ignoring his presence. As soon as he 
was gone, however, he remarked impa- 


— 
: : hat an insufferable prig that fellow 
is ” 

“ Mr, Rowe!” exclaims Inez, in such a tone 
of expostulation that his own face flushes, and 
he 5 oe with sy enen soars ene 

7 our pardon. I suppose I m ve 
silemeiaieed te poe and his inference 
is —— You do mean to marry him!” 

e says this under great irritation at being 
suddenly pulled up, for he had been secretly 
enjoying the curate's discomfiture. 

“T do not mean to him, and it is 
cruel of you to suggest that I do!" cries Inez, 


passionately. OTe 

And then she does one of the most undigni- 
fied things that an heiress can do; she sits 
Serebiel and bogins to menp 08 omg hale 

ief, ins to weep as 

done her some dire injury. 

What could poor Rowe do under these cir- 
cumstances ? 

Of what use were all his prudent and 
honourable resolutions ? 

He has made the girl weep, he must dry her 


tears. 

But the task is a risky one. 

He bungles, mutters something about not 
having meant it, and as this is not quite 
efficacious he throws himself down by her 
side, imprisons one of her hands in his own, 
and pressing it to his lips entreats her to for- 
give o 

Forgive him for what? Mrs. Darrel might 

if she were present; but she is not, and 
Inez allows at last to be consoled. 


(To be continued, ) 


—- 
——— 








Ir language is the expression of th 6, 
then the speaker must a to it that =c 
thought to express. The vacant mind and the 
frivolous character may indulge in many 
words and continual talk, but can never ori- 
ginate fine lan , for the very first elements 
are lacking. hat is not worth thinking 
feeling can olothe itself only in language not 
worth hearing. 

To-mornRow may never come to us; we do 
not live in to-morrow—we cannot find it in 
any of our title-deeds. The man who owns 
whole squares of real estate and & ships 
on the sea does not own asingle ute of to- 
morrow. To-morrow! It is a mysterious 
possibility not yet born; it lies under the seal 
of midnight, behind the veil of glittering con- 
stellations. 
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A SUMMER HOUR. 


Little lazy clouds are drifting 
Slow across the summer ; 
Golden sands are softly shifting 
’Neath the wavelets gurgling by. 
Leaves above are interlacing, 
One pale sunbeam filt'ring thro’, 
Falls upon your shining tresses, 
Matching them in golden hu>. 
Tender echoes slow are dying 
Down the cloisters of — wood ; 
Happy, mystic spells are lying 
"Rou me dim shadows brood 
As I watch you low and lower 
Droop the curtains of your eyes ; 
O’er your cheeks, but half-averted, 
Flit soft, fluctuating dyes. - 
Flowers and grasses lowly bending 
"Neath their weight of shimmering dew, 
On the slumb’rous air are sending 
Incense sweet ; across the blue 
igh above, the stars come trooping 
re the last pale sunbeams die ; 
"Round the fragrant, silent woodland, 
Veils of starlight dimly lie. 
Silence holds us ; low and tender 
Comes the soft song of the stream. 
My rapt senses all surrender 
ho a sweet, delightful dream. 
Both our hearts, love, beat together ; 
Is there need one word to say ? 
Your sweet eyes have told me something 
Blissful to my heart for aye! 








Onaracter or Hanps.—The hypocritically 
humble hand, like Heep’s,'is apt;to writhe and 
squeeze its bending fingers together. The 
hand that little Jack Horner made sticky with 
his own pie in his own corner undoubted 
became with Jack Horner a thick-fingered, 
puffy index of his tiality for pies and 
— Little does the swaggerer who chinks 

small oe neem cocks his thumbs out 
of his pockets, e that his thumbs and 
are as much his condemnation as the 
bragging seals of the chain that would anchor 
a ~ pg Fan f ou b om — hand ; 
a t hold of a sixpence, 
makes a careful hollow out of 
which it cannot roll, until he is quite sure 
he is obliged tovpart with it. The and 
the hand are different with a difference 
like that of education in theman. The lowest 
of roughnes is the rough hand of 
brute violence—a colossal paw, but lacking all 
sensitiveness and flexibility—defiant in its 
attitudes—a human tool thathas been turned 
into @ weapon. 
an bene or ne ere er Hugo, 

e an e idol of the poet, 
ha weather a strong objection to learn- 
ing the alphabet, her mother, thinking to 
roe her energies, told her one day that 
until she had learned the first twelve letters 
she would have no dessert. The first thing the 
on child did was to pour out her troubles to 

grandpapa, ever ready to listen, but on 
this occasion powerless to interfere. However, 
to lighten the privations of his darling, he 
to her that they should suffer to. 
—he would not touch dessert while she 
to —_— ~ ae approved the 
arrangement. or many days Victor Hugo 
persistently refused dessert, alleging vases 
reasons for not ing of it. But one 
v , Jeannie having gone to bed before 
dinner, a certain kind of cheese, of which he 
was particularly fond, was placed upon the 
table. The savory odour assailed his nostrils, 
and Hugo had almost broken his engagement, 
when he remembered the solemn promise 
made to the child, and checked himself, much 
to the amazement of his daughter-in-law, 
Jeannie’s mother. That lady, lose ee 
something mysterious, ap to him to t 
the meaning of his odd behaviour. Seeing 
there was no help for it, Victor Hugo very 
meekly _ down his eyes and made a clean 
of it. 
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A SECRET SIN. and offended.” Why wasn't he content, when 


—o— 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


‘* Bertie, you do love me, don’t you?” said 
Eva Haughton, softly, as she lay on the sofa 
in the boudoir, and looked up into Vyvyan’s 
face with her large eyes full of affection. 

** Child, can you doubt it ?” laying his hand 
gently on her dark hair. ‘I wonder you don’t 
hate me, when. you know how much I have 
cost you.” 

“It would take more than that,” with a 
smile. ‘ Nothing on earth could make me 
hate you, unless I found you had deceived 
me. Sometimes it strikes me you don't look 
as happy as you ought,"’ casting a wistful 
glance at his grave face. 

** How can I be?” raising his eyebrows. ‘I 
feel like an interloper sitting here and being 
made much of, when, outside, people are say- 
ing all sorts of things against me.” 

‘* Who cares about the people outside?” 

“Ido,” promptly. ‘This affair concerns 
my reputation, and I have no right to ask 
anyone to share my name whilst the smallest 
speck rests upon it.” 

“Too late to think of that now. I would 
rather have your name than any other, and if 
I don’t mind, why should you?” 

“It is very generous of you to say so, but 
I don’t like taking advantage of your weak- 
ness.” 

‘It is not weakness,” with a pout. 

‘Yes, dear, it is. Your love for me is a 
weakness. I don’t deserve it. I’ve done no- 
= to gain it.” 

“You saved my life.” 

‘¢ Miss Clifford helped. I should have fared 
very badly without her.” 

va frowned. 

**I don’t believe she did anything at all; 
wen at if it hadn’t been for you, I should have 

‘Le Mesurier was there ! ” 

“Yes, and ran away, as my mother told 
me! Bertie, why should you object to be the 
only one?” 

“T like to take facts as they are, and not 
Ne eed might be. Miss Clifford ought to have 

er due.” 


** Bother Miss Clifford! ” Fg air b “fF 
wish she would marry Captain Valentine, and 
be quick about it.’’ 


No answer, as Bertie walked up to the man- 
tel-piece, as if anxious to examine the orna- 
ments. 

“Don’t you think it would_be a good thing?” 
om, the sofa. re ii 

“Can’t give an opinion,” y- 

** Don’t you wish it?” 

“TI tell you what I wish,” turning round 
and xy! her, drawn up to his full height. 
“I wish they would take me up, and bring me 
to trial, then there might be an end to their 
confounded lies. But can’t do it—they 
haven’t got a shred of evidence, so they have 
to content themselves with anonymous stin; 
in newspapers. The cowards! they are afraid 
of going too far, because they know I’d brin 
an action for libel inst them like a shot; 
but everyone can see their drift, and I have to 
stand still and do nothing !”’ 

Just wait and see if papa can’t find out 
comeans” coaxingly ; ‘the police are on the 
wa 


‘‘ Meanwhile I’ve enough to madden me,’’ 
in a tone of suppressed exasperation. ‘‘ Well, 
I must be off,’’ rousing himself to action. 

‘And you've only thinking of these 
horrid people all the while,” highly aggrieved. 

No, Eva,” gently; ‘not all the while; 
but can you wonder at its being very difficult 
to get them out of my thoughts?’”’ 

“I don’t know,” with a sigh, for she costly 
grew tired. ‘ You are perfectly innocent, an 
with that I should be content.” 

“ But I’m not content,”’ shortly. 

She turned her face from him, feeling hurt 


“ 


** Good-bye, dear. Eva, won’t you speak to 
me?” with his face very near to hers. No 
answer, but a tear, which rolled slowly down 
her cheek. 

His heart was touched ina moment, He 
had been harsh to her; he had forgotten how 
terribly weak she was, and had spoken juét as 
he might have done to anyone else in sound 
health. 

The tear was kissed away, and penonwe 
soon made ; but he could not goaway di tly 
as he wished todo. He had to stay and 
a heap of tender nonsense, whilst his heart 
was heavy as lead. 

Love-making is as pleasant a pastime as 
possible when two people are playing the same 
game; but when one of the partners has no 
heart in it, for him it becomes wearisome to a 
degree. 

For poor Vyvyan the situation was very 
trying, especially with the other anxiety in 
the background ; but he tried to bear it bravely, 
and with ss much patience as he could. 

He sat down by Eva's side, listening to her 
confident talk about the future, supposing 
that she felt much stronger than she leokéd; 
otherwise any future seemed to him doubtful, 
except in another world. 

“We will stay some time in Paris, won't 
we?’ with the happy anticipation of a éhild. 
‘‘ Mamma never could bear it, and seemed to 
think Frenchmen were likely to bite. But 
fancy how you and I wouid enjoy it! We 
would go to every one of the theatres; and 
papa has got a good many friends there, who, 
I daresay, would ask us to balls! Don't you 
think you would like it?” 

‘‘Immeneely ; only to do all that you must 
have any amount of strength!” 

“By that time I daresay I shall be just as 
strong asever ; andI never was delicate. And, 
= know, it will be so delightful when you've 

eft the army!” 

“What do you mean?” consternation in 


his face. 

A slight shade of pink stole into her cheeks. 

‘“* Papa says of course you'll give up soldier- 
ing. Weshall have mae of money, so you 
may be free from the drudgery of drills!” 

“I don’t call it drudgery,” sternly, whilst 
his heart sank with dismay. ' 

Give up the army, when it was the profes. 
sion he liked better than all others! ive it 
up, when he expected h’s troop the next 
month! Give it up, when he had looked spon 
it as the only thing that could console him for 
the loss of Pera Clifford ! 

He meant to devote himself to it, heart and 
soul, and looked forward to cnding his life 
either on the field of battle, or as a general in 
@ quiet old age. 

And now she talked calmly of his sur. 
rendering at once all his ambitions, and sink- 
ing into a nonentity—the mere husband of a 
beauty with a long purse! 

No, no! he had sacrificed his love, he could 
not lay his ambition on the altar as well ! 

“Surely, Eva,’’ he said, gravely, ‘* you 


88 | would not like me to have nothing to de? 


“You've got to take care of me; that ought 


& | to be quite enough!” 


‘*¢ You'll ask me next to put down my sword 
and take up knitting-needles! ” his face flashed 
with anger. ‘‘ No, no; Eva! You would not like 
me better if I degenerated into a milksop, or 
a lady’s companion. I must have an object in 
life, and I'm not going to dangle at a wom&n’s 
heels the whole day long!” ox 

“‘ Youare very unkind !” bursting into 7 
Then he was once again on his knees e 
her sofa, feeling that he was a brute, and beg- 
ging her forgiveness. She would not give it at 
once, but looked at him earnestly from under 
her eyelashes. ‘“‘ You never were like this 
before. What has come over you to-day?” 

Then he smiled, and told her frankly that it 
was an article in The Stinger which had upset 
him. He felt sure that it was written by Le 
Mesurier, and he wouldn’t feel himself until 





he had punished him for it ! 


— - 
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* Then him’at.gnce, and newer think 
oftiimagein. should ike hier to be thrashed 


if you mt ” 
teaghed You. little vixen, Yido my 
ito obey you; so that if I don’t appear for 
ac or two you'll know that———” 

h! gent o anything rasb,” she exclaimed 
inp tri ;‘Eahall lie here, imagining all 
oon 0 I wish I had newer mentioned 


« 'Trast me to be very carefal.”’ 
“But I can’t trust you in. that wan. I 
't believe poy were ever patoedd ofanything,” 
‘coking in fond admiration at. her hero. 
vIn ‘sfmid of tiring you out. T’ve been. t00 
. long already. 

“Oh, do siay ! the time seems so long when 
you, are net: here,’’ 

But Lady Haughton came im te send him: 
away, and she. was obliged to lett him» go; 
although she parted from him with a pang as if 
she. would never see him again, And this 
time the teareran dowm her cheeks as. she 
turned her face away, in order that her mother 
"ies not en them. 

wag, very weak ... and the 
ge any long 

Lady Iaghion: gove: her hes tonic, then 
drew the curtains; and shut the shutters to 

keep out the aggressive daylight, and bade her 
£0 torsleep.. 

Whilst she was watching by her 7a with 
the o> amniety still awake in her heart, 
Vyvyiin wae riding through the lanes in no 
enviable frame of f exina. He wondered if it oy 
soul? really be his daty to give up his beloved 
profession inorder to please his future father- 
in-law. 

Lord Haughton would naturally expect 
to yield o cards deferense to his ree porh ig 
after the enormous obligations which, aceord- 

ing to hig own views, he had heaped on the 

young Subaltern’s head, buat this was rather too 
muehs 

It was like taking his very life from: him. 
Eva would be happy ass soldier's wife, he 
could have no doubt as to that, if he a are 


. to be the soldier ; and surel y her father mugh 
_ be eomtent with her happiness, and mone 


an more for his own gratification. 
There nothing derogatery to amy man's 
dignity in the army. 
The highest in the land might join the 
White Lancers without any less of position. 
If there was ‘active service he would probably 
be divided from his cna wgpiaaton Edy ya-ton 
would be the surest way to promotion. 
that, in the end, seoebendamacnes dieu 
it. 
; poe emery likely ; but he told bim- 


self a decided that, with a clear 
saps adbeast separate himeelf from 
his- dear old comrades for several years at 
least. 
Ha settled this to his own satisfaction } 
he on a little faster, for he recollected 


that he had to execute a smallecommission for 
Eva before returning to barracks. 

This him through some of the woret 
streets of Warburton; and in the lowest of 
them all was the office of the quasi-disre- 
putable paper called The 5 ‘ 

When 7 ¢ came in sight of it he slackened 
hig pace, for a hangom was standing in 
front of it, and he had a timent that he 
OP ene a eae 

was getting near the hour for mess, 80 
soa Pha ea his surmise were right, he would now 


In order to vio make a.1iile Adiay, he stopped 
ang ont a cme ecll. the way to wthieg he 


a en men »= Byrd in answering, and before 

the words out of his mouth Vyvyan 
“J Mesurier come out of the office. He 
was talking to come one behind him—pro- 
“eis, editor—and he heard him‘ say, with 


ere isa sting in it worthy of yourself !"* 
yyyen heard, and, utterly forgetting Eva’ : 

ee: sion followed ‘the hansom till it shoppe 

at the gates of the barracks. 


OHAPTHR  XXTX. 

Scexe—the barrack- yard of the cavalry 
barracks, Warburton; A group was standing 
by the steps of the officers’ quarters, consist- 
ing of Major Prothers, € Captain Valentine, 
and one or. $wo others, whose: — have not 
figured in this. stoxy, D hevitont Petey Le Megu- 
rier, 

Mr. Vyvyan rode into the yard, sprang off 
his horse, which he gaye, up to hig groom, and 


to the knot of, officers. 

Valentine and Prothero were talking to- 
gether in undress uniform, le Mesurier was 
rather studying—or rather affecting to 
stud e Globe. 

“i have to thank’ you, I And, for. the 
/cowardly lies which have, appeared in The 
t Stinger / My said Vyvyan, hoarse with rage, 

The other men: turned and. looked at him. 
Le Mesumer visibly paled, as he stepped back 


urriedly, _ 

a. I—I—don't know what you are: talking 
about.” 

“ That's a lie!’’ flashed from. Vyvyan, ag he 
clenched his fist. sania ten ng 
and, directing a 8 

shoulder, Le Mesurier fe grate 


head an the sgh sl 
Mesurier picked himwell ape panei 
esurier pi . 

bein Vpn sid, gn by ha ses 
quivering. 

“ wT gee e-—4 you, an against this rug. 

muhioe, ch qeutiemam oat teen onde in 

a whine. ‘ oman safe in 

his.own ee 

“A gentleman asec 4 always: be safe,” said: 

the Major, quietly. 

** Do you take his part?” roughly, 

“Til ‘rouble you not to, interrupt me, Sit, 

Mr. Vyvyan, I must report yon tq she 

ealenel ae pe 

bowed walked ie. 8 
Valentine Dogan to paste rte his Stee, | ing 


must be punished, 


: looking on.’ 


$6 Roh pats you, see, the brute, will fancy you 


turned and raised his voice, “I to nee 
Mr, Mesurier, that aa bis Qfficer J 

am bound to report Vyvyan; but as his 
fiend, ai, Larpaentian entixely with his ground 


4 5 shall appeal vi the aaae at - frp Peter, 


suallenly, Shrongh.. the cite 
handkerchief, which he was far holding to 


“T should like to know what he would think 
of such egregious favouritism? ’ 
‘* Hold your tongue, sir!*’ gried the fake: 
ina “ or youtwill find yourself 
befare you know it, Go off, and’ 
woah, your face, for you are » disgusting 
re) , 


en he linked his arm ip Val’s, and 
Sst cements tao fae ob bear oho 
on the fages ose 
hea path a h0g 

B.'. Lat yim retired om the scene ina 

end hi ‘mind to write to 
Beas Vaoattan th night. ee 
between them the joo 
Vyvyan — step coal better than the 
mere farce of a punish such as ip was 
gure to be this time. 

Leda sg Aes rags ete Valentine 
presently br i mol + ie eer the neat 
whitewash in ‘hich ve was 
lodged, and walking in without ceremony 
drew himeelf ap tke a note of exclamation } 

«“ The Colon itt Farther you to eee oe 
under arrest til? gm to 
recgive your sword,” 

ean handed it to him.ab once from its | 
nm the wall. 


we'll make g night of it; 


sparkling ; ; 
« and PM get some of the other 


3 to join. 





made his way straight across the gravel space. 


om ng.” said Major Prothero. “ Violenge |. 
especially as the men ware |: 


“T don't think he will,” ast) Then he }: 


August 14, 189¢,’ 











His face was enough to turn the milk sour, 
ao off, on a again presently |” 
ith a n peared, ga) 
comrade’s sword, end: presentiy ten at ted hin 
“e at ce mess-table as far from Le Mesurier 
ible. 
yvyan was nob starved, and made a 


dinner, in spite of his sad tion: Valeting 

kept his word, and the that 

from No. 10 was sufficient evidence to 

within earshot that the prisoner's spirite 

not suffered. 

Le Mesurier: took it as a ) 

against himself, as he sat alone, sme and 

began to give into the idea which 00. 
several of his brother-officers—that 

the White Lancers was not the regiment for 

Peter Le Mesurier, 


The Colonel had insinuated as much that 
very evening, and had advised him to effeat an 


exchange. 
It was not.a pleasant th that, his ab. 
sence would be. @ relief to @ ded ad one. 
none; but he naturally. coaaluded 

one was to blame for such a state 
He was the quie 


amongst them, not much. given, to 6 
his money ¢xcept upon. his own. sean 


is 


except himself. 


— to the Turf, nor over ears in 
e 
In fond It conid be nothing bet the regi- 


comet and it. could high prave 

men ity Ww 

seeing it. elf praise ote i 
that he was likely to g to get, it was fortuna 17 


he could turn on such a large supply; but 
somehow he did not look much the 


ing into and cau great excite- 
ment in ——— minds, poor was fesl. 
ing by the world: in 


an 

ifs 
4G 
F 
: 


& 
5B 


an un serawl, evidently 
a hurry, without time:te put the 
ha outa word: to. sey: where, 16 eame 


ifEitAE 
: 
ein 
ifupe i 
HE ja 
Fy eit 


F 
Se 
u 
ze 
& 
4 
3 
: 


F 
g 
3 
5 
E 
ih 
: 
4 
¢ 


at the view . tribate she 


aie 
pene 
te 





trade, prepared for t 
“It is not to: be (thy eee 4 h : 


never failed to to it—she opened her book, 

and leaning h has haa agoinet the rnined balus- 

a ae ugh enjoyment, of 

“hs t the sun had gone behind.a cloud moe 
her hat on a moss-grown stone, and let the 


——— 
'Prothero gave the brate such a set- down | 


wee e4eseee OFABE 
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iain 
air play gently with her curls, probably | 
making as sea a e as i 


, in spite of 
and her total absence of 
E now and then came the shout x nine 







} 


eome to see the, ruing, but Pe , 





6 we sit = If ye ae 


sand T I chalitake it as. bint that you mean 
me 
weirs y You the' ruins first, 


= then I shall take you home to have some 


“You are too kind!” with a bow;*' but 
shan’t I disturb Sir Roger?” 
“Tam sorry to say he is out,” 
_ *Shant we stay bere ® moment?’ coax, 
ing “ Ive — of questions to-ask you,” 
down, - et: anes om the broken 
‘balustrade, and he subsided. on to the moss- 


dress, “after” 


capital game of | Chase weeds, as he 
8, | oan Vyvyan "fo be. cleared, ot all 


to eolour, 


| with the sunlight catching here and there a 





end exchanged 
pioeano news, Vab pointed ont that. the. | bright SS a, ry 


iw Vansititart’s handwriting 
would alesost be snfficient by itself to 


pas set have reached «the 
confession i be forced from oe a 


j 
fe 


“Tell her that. we shall be close at hand. 
What on earth is she afraid ef 2” 

“I don’t know, but she begins to shake 
whenever his name is mentioned. If he had 
murdered her husband she coutdn’t have a 


White when talking of end as 
she were going to faint?” 
“ The effect of a too vivid iow 


ee Vina = 

nm Ve art tie 
rt eaieae te reason, and I think I can do 
acon, by: alb means. Yon will dine 


“ZI think Thad better keep myself i in reserve. 
Sutin eae Pape hla 
Early in the day?’ .. : 


i 
aa] 
&2 
rE 


bub: not - quite, 1G ee shitnt Pari oy a gah 
2 _-Gatelionse. ie pone ted 





as ‘N 0; late, just before dinner.” 
hen we must begin operations directly 


wae silent for a time, biting the end of 
, and his bag were fixed on the 


ec Ye : wk all costs,” in a low yoloe, as the 


into her cheeks. 
world well lest ty Mae Boccacd 
saved!’? 


fond of him,” looking half } 





Hit 
My 


smile, “He ¢ 
bin? 
come and have some tea!” a woman's 





waged ing the subject, 

ood thought he 

charming 

the turret Gatehouse, with its 
panelled wal deep old-fashioned window, 


bit of old silver plate, qnaintly chased, or the 
mask of a fox with glassy eyes, and resting 
lovingly on Pera’s small brown head. 
hy ay i te vib dog shen by, her | 
enas Wi peacoeks, 
mm she seemed ta ie proud of ; nota 
word of. love me. paring his, lips, but a. great 
his mine, as he thought 
of the love fhe bp wites ted, on another girl's 
lower, cloud. th that had dim the 
her youth. He admired the 
neds) aim Is, of ee as much as 
the Gatehause was - 
with his genuine admi, 
ration, apd gave him, some roses to adorn his 
barracks. 


roams at As he was riding 
home with shem be ie yan, who.was no 


ix) 


face 
“ You got those from the Gatehouse?” 
t How.do you know? ”’ 


— hig headons tox iteagerly, 
saad :— it: back, and shook hig head, 

** What’s the matter with | you ?” looking. a 
his. troubled face in surprise. ‘They were 
come by lawfully--given by Miss Clifford her: 

on oer spare _ ae! ae out 
a me hetos, wi: @ yellow blossom 
and Gxooping heed. wn 


“TI don’t want a h he 

A eertainty of the truth flashed across 
Velentine’s mind, He over towards 
Was anand his face.was v 4 al 

Py at hanes dita. I ve you.are in 
a »” 

Nothing of the-kind. I can’t wait,” 

“I think my mare can walk as fast.as your 


legs,”’ with a. quiet smile, 
* I meant I couldn't keep pose confusedly, 
“and, for Heaven's sake, Val, don’t talk to me 


of they Gatehouse, unless|you want to drive me 
mad 


of 
eirigaetn e-em 


Siete cae very 
tender with ang ae Soguies 


‘to cheerful-minded Captain 


** Of course, what else? I shall be back in 
time for feeding,” and with a little nod he 
climbed up the bank, and getting over a stile 
walked across the fields at ® pace more suited 
to winter than July. 

Ragps sight of that soft yellow rose mg 
like-a stab, and gave him in 

had net seen one of the same 
















as a comin to feet, and towered weeD 
a apa you wouldn’t him so eee fama cokes 
give him up to me asked ? wat 08 
“1 don’ ‘him up.” “qneasily, a6 sbe she need to be, lh 
of the resemblance of acme seleaind, Sin wary ee te ieone , 
Of comme: a don/t,” with an amnged ata 2 4 
himgelf up, and we: take e times when the fer Pera 


that he almost hated Eva be- 


There was no way out of it—no way unless 
he could manage to break his neck over a fence, 
er get somebody to blow him up with dyna- 
mite. 
Yes, death was his only refuge; and it was 
as far from him 9s ever, to judge by bis sense 
of life and vigour. 
Bertie eeit was no misanthrope, bat of 
a genial and light- nedure; so that he 
must have been driven v y cepen Cay en 
ing in that sunlit field, with the 
like a glory on the land, hecould:-have Ease acenier 
longed tov kill himselé—to lay bis yonng limbs 
— restless heart im the coldand darkness 
of the 
His pore looking face was pale as-he came 
into the ante-room before going into mess; 
but he had on @ stern and unapprosebable 
~—, which Val te mean no wish to 
be bothered with conversation, so lefs him 
alone. 
Everything seemed to be going wrong, even 
me alentine. _ 
saci sear canara: Bn prcten, waa 
yvyan vs e 
would be ‘oft out in the cold—a ‘prospect 
which, in spite of all his generosity, 
not bring himself to enjoy. 
However, something was sure to tarn up, 
and he was not the sort of n.an to afflict him- 
self = yee a 


* * 


All the arrangements were made for the 
twentieth of A in profonnd secresy. 
Laey Mitford been screwed up to ti 
proper amount of resolution, and was 
prepared to confront ey Vv 
threaten him. with instant areas 3 if os rpetnges 
to confess what had begome. of 

She was introduced to Copies Yolont 
who.puamicnd to be ¢ * the spot, hacked y a 
policeman, who should be produced if nothing 
else would bring em to terms, so that. - 
might. feel quite safe; and. Mrs, Smith w 
engaged to ook after Tony, 

Pera was not told about the policemen, lest 
she should begin to have scruples; but Val 
was not inclined to let any change slip whieh 
could save his friend. 





“ ‘You mean because of this Graves’ affair?” 


He had an idea. that Bernard was.a coward, 
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[SOMEBODY WAS LOOKING AT PERA WITH AN EXPRESSION OF FERVENT ADMIRATION IN HIS EYES.] 


and that the mere sight of a policeman’s coat 
would suffice to open his lips. In this he was 
mistaken, for Vansittart had an ordinary 
amount of courage, besides an extraordin 
amount of obstinacy, and would not ope 
unless he chose, even if the Evil One himeelf 
a before him. 

8 silence was his present cue, it was ‘oa 
bable that all their efforts would be useless 
unless they proceeded to extremities, and that 
would be unpleasant, considering his close 
relationship to Sir Roger and his daughter. 

Altogether it was a knotty problem, and 
Val felt hemmed in by fees on every side, 
-_ he wanted to take the boldest step pos- 
sible. 

Pera was watching at the gate, as on that 
evening of the third of June, which now 
commie so long ago. Then she was happy as 
a lark, and looking out with eager expectant 
eyes pon" pd lover ; -_ Ly was filled with 
fear and anxiety, and only expecting a man 
whom she disliked and dreaded. : 

It would be so terrible if he didn’t come, 
and thereby upset all their plans. Then they 
would have to take quite different measures ; 
and, as they would compromiss a member of 
his family, Sir Roger would have to be taken 
into dence, and there was no knowing 
what views he might have on the matter. 
When roused from his studies, and ap- 
pealed to for his opinion, he was apt to 
very decided; and if he took the view of 
screening his nephew it would make it hard 
for Pera to go against him. 

Hark! there was a sound of footsteps! She 
ran out into the middle of the road, and stood 
there—a pretty picture of expectation, in a 
white dress and large straw hat—her eyes 
bright with excitement, a crimson rose pinned 
clo3e against her throat. 

Yes, there he was—tall, gentlemanly, dark, 
good-looking, but sinister | 

He was in his London clothes, with a black 
coat, and a tall hat, and looked strangely out 
place with his picturesque surroundings. 





He said nothing, but came towards her, his 
eyes fixed upon her in a steady stare of in- 
voluntary admiration. 

An uncomfortable feeling crept over her, 
for the absence of all ing was odd. 

“I was almost afraid you weren’t coming,” 
she said, a sudden hoarseness in her fresh 
young voice. 

“TI was sure to come;” he held out his 
band, and clutched rather than shook hers as 
he spoke. Then he stood still and looked up 
at the old grey walls, as a stranger might. 
“So this is the old Gatehouse—fine place |— 
last relic of a palace where a woman broke 
her heart, and a lover died; and this is my 
little cousin,” bringing his eyes back from the 
castle to the pretty face opposite to him, which 
was watching him in surprise—* the one who 
was a little child with yellow hair, running 
about amongst the ivy and the crumbling 
stones, and used to play ‘ hide-and-seek ’ with 
Bernard. That Bernard was a luckier fellow 
than this,” and he laughed—an odd sort of 
mocking laugh, which had no joy in it. 

“ What do you mean? There are not two 
Bernards!” looking up at him with startled 
eyes. “ 

“There are,” with a nod; “‘ you were fond 
of that boy—there’s a [gulf between him and 
me.” 

“Ah!” with a sigh of relief, as his mean- 
ing became clear to her. ‘Of course we are 
all different to what we were,” 

“Not you—youarethesame. The change” 
—looking we eg A on the ground—then 
his manner altered; he raised his eyes, and 
spoke quickly, but in a half-whisper, ‘Come 
with me to Australia, and perhaps I shall be 
like that boy again. Think of it, Pera—but 
nota word. Let us go in.” 

fm gman impressed by his manner, she 
walked silently up the short drive to the 
porch, not thinking it worth while to tell him 
that a visit to Australia with him would be 
worse than penal servitude. 

Evidently he did not mean it seriously, or 





he would have asked for an answer, and not 
uested silence. 
t the porch he stopped, and gave one 
backward ce at the ruins. 

The beautiful of the large windows 
of the banqueting stood out in distinct. 
relief inst a roseate sky, but no light pene- 
trated ugh the arches of Cesar's build- 
i where the walls are fifteen feet thick, 

every hollow seems to contain the shadow 
and the gloom of gathered centuries.' 

“I wish he began, and stopped 
abruptly. 

” ¢ do you wish?” asked Pera, 
curiously. 

“I wish I had a hundred tons of dynamite 
under those foundations ! '’ fiercely. 

“ You wouldn’t blow it up ?'’ stepping back 


horror. 

“I would. That place is like Satan—it 

tempts to crime, and buries the most loath- 

some secrets in its hiddennooks. I—I’m 

I don't live here—I should go mad.” he 
his hand over his forehead, which was 

p with emotion. 


(To be continued.) 











He ee ae Nhe have 
you exp to our tenant upstairs that we 
need the whole of the house to ourselves now, 
and that we would be obliged to him if he 
would move?” Wife: ‘I have; but he sa 
you promised to let him have the tenement for 
a year; he is all comfortably settled, pays his 
rent promptly, and doesn’t care to move.” 
“But he’s got to move.” “But he says he 
won't.” ‘ We'll see about it. I’ma peaceable 
man, and don’t care to have trouble with any- 
vo! ; Tm <A an ee bate be ii — = 
to do anybody an injury; but, by jingo, I wan 
my own house to myself,and I’m going to 
have it.” ‘How will you get it?” ‘I'll bay 
our daughter a piano, and you start her or 
practising at once. If that +t make him 
move I’m willing he should stay.” 
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[‘! HILARY, MY LITTLE LOVE,” HE SAID, “BE TRUE TO YOURSELF,’’) 


NOVELETTE.) 


"TWIXT LOVE AND DUTY. 


—0— 


CHAPTER I. 


Te sun was going down at last, and its 
blood-red glow touched the tall tops of the 
trees as though with living fire; the me Ba 
positively lurid, and there was scarce a darker 
oo to tone down its deep orange and roseate 

mea. 

The birds, which had been silent all day, 
through the extreme heat, were beginning to 
fiutter amongst the leaves and chirp out feeble 
notes of melody; now and oe an animal 
of some small species rustled the undergrowth 
of the bushes and a for a moment, 
only to vanish again in the dense shadows of 
the wood. 

Beyond these sounds none came to break 
the ost awful silence; no lowing of oxen, 
no bleating of sheep, or cheery voices of men 
or children, and at first sight there seemed 
no human creature near, But a second glance 
served to discover two figures; the one pros- 
trate, with white face and fast closed eyes 
lifted skywards, with teeth set hard and hands 
rigidly clenched—so horribly still, so cruelly 


— of death. 
_ By the side of this man another knelt, and 
in his eyes was a fierce look of fiendish 
pers go and hate. Half contemptuously he 
moved the body a trifle from its original posi- 
tion, the better to prosecute his search through 
the pockets of the rough pilot coat. 
was apparently little to reward him 
—only’a few loose coins, and a small packet of 
pa and letters. 
he coins he replaced, but the papers he 
secreted in his own breast-pocket, and also 
Bathurst’s watch. 
“ We are quits now, Frank Bathurst!” he 
said, in anintense tone. ‘I swore I would be 
even with you, and I have kept my word!” 


4 





As he spoke he rose, and his face was hor- 
rible to look upon. He spurned his enemy 


with his foot. 
“* Lie there!” he said, still scarcely liftin, 
his voice above a whisper. ‘Lie there unti 


you are changed and ghastly—and even she 
would not know you!” 

He turned on his heel, and began to walk 
swiftly away, but some sudden impulse — 
him to return and look once again upon his 
victim. 

There was no fear or trepidation visible in 
his manner. He was safe from detection— 
he was beyond remorse. As he gloated over 
his work he smiled as one who has achieved 
the ap of long months and years. 

“Tt would have been better not to have 
offended me,’”’ he muttered with a short laugh, 
—_ without further speech, began to retrace 

is ste 


ps. 

He was ee unconscious of wry amy 
although he had.walked many miles that day, 
having tracked his victim from Brisbane, a 
distance of some twenty miles. Always keep- 
ing to the byways, whilst Bathurst held to 
the main path, he had found walking a diffi- 
cult matter. 

He had been caught and torn by the bushes 
and shrubs as he warily pressed onwards 
through them, and the ripe ses ‘ tram- 
melled " his ‘ travelling feet,”’ but he had held 
on through all, never relenting, never swerv- 
ing from his fixed pi . And at last, in 
part of that dense wood, he had 
hastened his steps and come up with Bathurst ; 
and before the latter could turn to ascertain 
what the swift rustling through the bushes 
meant he had shot him down. 

Bathurst never spoke, never opened his eyes 
upon his poses & , and this one thought 
tinged Lewis Manley’s triumph with some- 
thing akin to disappointment. 

“T wish he haa had time for s ,” he 
thinks. ‘‘ What torture it would have been 
to him to hear the message I shall send her. 
He had his day—now mine has come!” 


On and on he walked, over thought 

of the past, tracing his life, step by . 

the last thirteen years, i, 

he told himself he had been sorely ; 

that but for Frank Bathurst he might even 
now be a happy and honoured man. 

** He stole her from me!” he said, bitterly. 
‘** He ruined my whole life, and made me an 
exile from England—now we are quits!” 

Lower and lower sank the sun, and twilight 
was coming on fast. Still and white, in the 
beaten way, lay Frank Bathurst, whilst over 
him the trees waved and whispered each to 
the other. 

Darker and darker grew the wood, until 
the little stream of blood which issued from 
his side was scarcely seen. And while he la 
there, so rigid, so awfully‘still, a sweet- 
woman in far-away England sat by his child’s 
bedside and listened to her prayer ‘that 
Heaven would keep dear papa safe and bring 
him back to us soon.” : 

May Bathurst's tender, blue eyes were full 
of tears as she smoothed the pillows for 
Hilary’s head, and as she bentito kiss the 
twelve-year-old maiden they fell fast upon 
her face. 

‘Mamma,’ the child said, caressing the 
fair face with her hand, “ you) must not do 
pon ; It would grieve papa if he could see 

ou!” 
The weak, loving woman bowed her head 
beside her darling’s. 

“Would he were with us now!” she said, 
bad Joring all self-control, sobbed like a weary 


Surely, if Lewis Manley had seen her then 
his heart must have been touched to pity and 
remorse | 

Surely he would have stayed his hand, and 
not inflicted his last worst blow upon her. 
But ignorant of May Bathurst's anguish and 
her child's — he held on his way steadily, 
and by night he had entered a roo 


encampment, formed by men who had come 





out ostensibly to seek their fortunes. They 
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gave him hearty 
readiness he pted himself to his present 


with their 





minth. He left 
no message for you, nor pro of any kind, 
save his watch, which I forward you by this 


“Yours very faithfully, 
‘*Grorce SmrrH.” 


When ke had:f this tissue of lies he 
emitted com 
sda oven ap Berge swear 
**The : brn de tory . : 
she cru : , ble fabrica 
pray be Ai reschin ue tevin 


she put herhands to her head with 
geste of inate dapat and moaning,— ; 
“Qh? Frank, Frankf you might have 
fron me thist' she fell like a log to the, 


‘Poor little Hilary, frightened and weeping, 
knelt by her, emben 5 2 Mia spencer Mpeg 


to restore her’ to congelo iat the feany, ack 


her smal} stren to lift the 
head—eallin en to her mother to A 
ag lash th fre rere blu opened 
- eard. ; 
the daughter's terrified ‘ face, bar 


e 
shuddering, poor ak Bathurst chung about 
» moaning like one in mortal pain, 

Oh, mamma, ae manna, dear t— 
how yow fri and you have been so 
a I thought ath dead !” and the 


bi 
for her mother’s: ha a re 
At Inet May s te y aut’ her 'voiée was, 80 
faint Piery, oo ooul scarel 
“Ohild, ohitd, veut tines ig dead! Oh, 


my dear !—oh my ra l-—he sent ys,no mes- 
e hed & ug!” 

teow! eyes, su grown dim with 

Pain, and ny for ae my =) lost papa,” 


et 
Semana? ke onthe id, the soft notes of 


aa sweet, young voice all dont of 

tne, “pepe my be gall pared ad oo ala 
forget and’in af the that foltowed 
ee ‘her thogght with yet sweet in- 


mother allowed 
1 aaerlaly, the fata’ Fwd and Hilary with 


welcome, and with his tisual | 





F that sort of intuitive knowledge of 











ti ’ 


| grave 





| 


h risy 

that children often shor, said gorro’ seeertatinens 
“If papa is dead = = ete eng 
has Peay: hha Bo he was mur- 


and seek out folks who knew you, and this 
George Smith of Tenterfield, who writes g0 
speciously.’ 
The door opened, and Mrs. Maxwell entered, 
nee somewhat pale and fatigued. 
Good-morning, mamma!” Hilary said, 
& little anxiously into her face, « I 
yon have not slept very well. You 


a & most vantie’ h = 
18- 
oy ent Were too 









py one. “But POY: 
tsp en, _— le 
yout 


father, He 
your mother’s death.” 
Hilary Bathurst flushed hotly. 


“ You shall Res say f such cruel things of my |. 
pots pape. 3 He was always good kind ta | 
never hurt mamma, ar 


iar Besides qa ee, Mae couldn’t, 

a e else ey gon 2 r. 
Poor child t* one ne eee 

this sad story better,” Mrs. we 


WAS. fe wneaagtar nae 


marry 


understand 
well said, and 


kissing Hilary sent her away to prepare "ee 


ay 


tied Sraaive 
" en me ‘Hough eras head. 


whe has done with papa, Oh, but 
to make mamma t Oh, 
mothe why did you die, and lee. a 


CHAPTER Hi. 
Ir was 


death, and most 


well's: town- 


w grown & 
irl, sat alone fithe breakfast: 
housé. She aaa ee 


her 

ashioned wa wey perhaps one day.I' shall meet 
George Smi end then I will nat a. wad 
will be 


ey before them 
“ohihd: hid ‘her father’s watch and 
é tress of 


g ra 


be oll after Mrs, Bathurst's 


# 


thoughtful, look, and ad. the brown eyes wane 


— ve than is 
si her mother's de aod ona] 
cond ve read the girl's thoughts they 


would have run much in this fashion :— 


“Poor mamma !'she was 
to struggle with the west fedage Wk Sy 


best she was Pe cay away; her heart 


It 
sometimes even now I ae Wy fold 


| belief that he came by his death 
that T shall 
with: his 
and great reason for his 
in se oe he hie have told. ug all. 
tever comes I trusted you 


ay sens trusted and loved you, my Tear! 


Fane yb of ho agp 
an 


raha 


ry 
live to confront his m gen 

.. If he lives, there wad hain 

graye 


‘ihFoage 


were a man I wonld go out to pine 








feeling. we 
you. marry to please me I Shall ut Ke cast 
you off, and I think you will acknowledge you 


Wa forme deference to my wishes—some duty 


to me.’ 

“Oh, you must know how grateful I am to 
you !—how anxious I am to vg! pen ¥ones the. 
gl anes agree swiftly ; and, rising, she walked 

indow, tuyning her, beck upon Mys, 


Mates 

That ‘lady followed her, 

“Hilary,” she said, kindly, ‘‘my words 
were but the expression of my joving anxiety 
for, are lov I want to see.you "well settled. You 

ple pe 1 | accomplighed, and 9 


“Tt did not eae to dene you eae 
only intended to warn you ogaines the fo 
thinking re. ia the only thing necessary in 
ehoosing 8 husband. Your mother married 
for love, and died of a broken heart,.I for 
IGuee iorecetie ee more. 
Peters vo more content, than Ir?” 

ede no answer; and after one 
glance é the proud, sweet face and mytinous 
mouth, Psi Maxwell thought it wisest to 
rome 5 & Men: ect no further, so, reseating 

6 8a 


“T want you to look oat ee ee night, my 
dear, Mrs. Applehy 
at og vi u algo @ railliauatxe, “te ane 
with us, She says.he is a particularly hand- 
some man, and most interesting.” 

* sth a is the name of this rara avis?” asked 

as lazily. 

icy ent Dunstan.” 

“And who is he? The name is a wholly 
new one to me,” 

“ And’to me, Mrs. Appleby gy he Rs ae 
soy of a clergyman, but has 
from quite early gn I aK she cai he he 
made his money 

“Tn Australia 1 * the mir cried, ame. 
% Perhaps he at some time met 

* Now, Hilary, you are treading on r forbidden 
ground.” ‘You must remember 19% are my 
child—a Max well—and have nothing in com- 
mony with the Bathurst,” 

Hilary said nothing, only the sweet young 
mouth grew mutinons, for her father’s me- 
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sory, wae ail dot to ‘hher;and she had not 
yet 


loregone all hope of clearing it from, 


calumny. 

po!more believed -bim guilty of a vulgar 
= than fet believed the world would stand 
stil at-her 

But she a aly al her eras 

remonstranee: to mth os nothing 
fypthern was: at the. stranger she was 
to meet that night, or the ae whose name 


blackened to his only. child, 
“ties evening = was ab her loveliest; 
carefully and elegantly dressed abe entered 


Appleby’s drmwing-room with 6 
= ony was immediately the cynosure 


all eyes. 

he looked eagerly round for the Australian 
rafthiensire, eae was not visible, and the 
hostess hastened to explain that Mr. Dunstan 


had been eoupdied te break his engagement 


omg te a itieal business, but that 
hein — ter on. 
* You know,’’ she added, with empressement, 


ig stan for the borough.of Pitford, 
tt fancy he bas to address a meeting of. his. 


constituents to-nig) 
Mrs, Maxwell was ‘iu af ease, for Obristian 


was amongst the guests, when. 
Sieben pre chet wing- 


room he at once made his way'to 


daaghiets sho sa 


pm ee 1 drew her Socheentaae, 
egiel ar close clasp, andthe sudden 
fri of her manner; 

»wea not for him; she must make a 
gist seh upon that; Mrs, Maxwell had 


set 
‘With hor be her beauty. her charm. of manner, and 
eine she might marry where. she 


d, 

And so the lady kept, strict watch: upon. all 
her movements. 

‘If she cares for es she thoenght, “ her 
maaner-will tell me all, nage % ia not one 
but if she really fancies ms f in Jove. with 
the handsome young } oma E must take 
measures to part them 

Qhristian sat down by Hilary. He was a 
fine, comely young fellow of five-and.twenty, 
and, a8 » Maxsvell confessed, bis on 

was his poverty,and she comp 
bitterly of Mh Mrs. Appleby’s folly in giving hie 
the run ef her hons®, for dhe and Hilary were 
nent visitors there. 
young man looked into the dark, sweet 
fage with anxious queationing. 

‘*What have I done to offend you?” he 

asked, in a low tone. 


a ira 


rendered her voice mr even than 
she intended it to be. 
“I don't understand’ you, Mr. Ki 
should you think me voffanded on 
answered almost 


“'Perbaps you will dub an conseited fool, 
bus upon my life, Miss Maxwell, I fancied you 
did nat qnite dislike me. Until to-night you 
have always treated me asa 

E hope you are, my friend,” ati in that 
repressed manner new in hig eae of 
hens ‘but’ if so, you muat not begin by 

donbting me,” 

“ You are unlike vas it yee it? Has 
any one been speaking il of me (you know 
how much I wish for your approval in all I 
do)? and perhaps some one. ia envions of the 
kindliness you have shown me. Or do yon 
think I any aapad 


—— the bound 
good ee or friendship?” ene 


She was agitated, althou 
did her bet best 3 not aetaanmeney <p 

What an inquisitorial mood you are in!” 
she answered, aging softly, and: trying to 
Soxeen her face from him, 

But he was. @ determined ~~ “yo fellow, and 
Would not be pnt aside li 

“Are you changed boats m have just 
learned what. a er beggar I am? Would 
you be kinder if were 6 righ snob?” 


“ 





“You must not say euch things to me. 
eos hurt me; and you knew they are:un- 
jus ” 


He was seized with quick remorse. 
* Migs, Maxwell—Hilary—why don’t you 
pitoh inte mee 1 deserve? pemanpeees aa@ 

good enough to make some allowance 
— my word I think more - you than 


s ~¢Bingh 1” she, interrupted, sev ‘“ You 
are talking nonsense ;” and peat el in. her 
tone compelled his obedience. 

Just at that moment her attention was at- 

tracted by a stranger who had entered, unseen 
by hep, and now stood talking with Mrs, 
Appleby. Glad to turn the conversation inte 
aneiher shoanels she faldews ae ray 

“TI suppose he, is Mz, Dunstan,” an 
denh shivered. 

e you cold?” asked the young man, 
eae energe and wholly ignored her first 
words, 

‘No; but something in that man Rar 
me. He is handsome, I admit, but his beaa 
is of a very diabolical order. You will = 
ab me, perhaps, bub it ere for a moment. 
to me that has, or, will haye.an influence. 
oyer my; life, When I was.very young I used 
to. indulge largely in presentimenta, and they 
were mostly proved,,go that papa. would eo 
call me uneanny,and yow | was gifted with 
me fsb at 

xe nba ather WoAph. war a. romantic 

‘tire axwell strikes me as 
ag ay in fact, | know. no Five Moen 
me aughter so unlike as yqu.twa,”’ 

She did not gndeggive ae A 3 to the 
relationship between. herself Max- 
well. Remembering that , words she 
a an attitnde, of polite, attention, 


Bis. Ap i magn by ew her 
guests a n the nger, | 
who speed n'y in mos matte a favonrahle 
impression 


o Now, 9 "she aaid,. halt-j » let 7 
introduce you to a yo Bed —- “mine. 

2: ou an, you intend g down at niet 
ould recommend her’ 10 ‘our notice.” 


“Yon are very king to take so great en. in- 
ae BE RY, LORAIN 5 ORD, RS 3 
tq win a young wife, 


‘Nonsense | ” said’ Mrs. Appleby, who was 

rend, free i ag speech and manner. ‘You are 

andsome rich ; why. Tey you not 

= were your wife where you will ? 
“ Like ne like,” ‘he ‘aia, tentatively, 

“ Now, I must beg to differ—extremeg 


Baddenly he paused, ang his face grew 
ashen. { 

“Whe is ~ -sesh_ on said; by a gesture 
indinatiing Ei 

1 dear Mr. “Dunstan,” effusively, “you 
are ill?” 

*No, no; only-a bit fatigued. But tell me 
who she is. Her face reminds. meso strongly 
ofa dear dead friendt Ske might be his 
pn apd by the likeness ae between 


= ‘She is Miss Maxwell, t T wish you 
to know, I have alread _* nieby hen to 
her mother;*’ answered: Mrs. Appleby; in all 
good faith, for Hilary and her benefactress 
were but two- -year-old friends, 

Mr. Dunstan oe ain ly relieved. 


* She ia a ** Who 
nas alitedn Ht & da 


x Obuieties K uld-be aspirant 
th 1am ®: would, 
to her favour, I be. ; but she won't have 


anything to say to hine«s0 her mother tell 
me ” 


The young couple looked as Mra, Appleby 
and Dunstan drew-near.. 

“He is. shifty bagger,’’ said Christian, 
sotto voce. “I weed not trust him with a 
pause BE loved, ox.a gecvet of any impor- 

nce.” 

And before Hilary could reply Dunstan was 
bowing to her with greatempressement, and she, 
smiled and made hace re re although 
her heart was sick within her, 


ye 
man be 


‘had lightened d 





HIE 
HE 
i 
a4 
P 
a} 
g 


tell; there was 8 
liar in his yoice, “ve 
with something that had gone: bys but —- 
He-sat.down by her, much to, Mzs. 
delight and Christian, Kingsley’s Siesousianee. 


The: young: fellow :was::80' ‘painfully 
‘aware-that he was considered an ‘\ingligible ” 
by match-making mammas that event alone 


Hilary he was never apie ateasa, _ 

“She has everything, onl aay, 
bitterly, ‘+1, have, nothing. What wonder if 
she believes I am eovetous of her wealth ?” 

Now when he saw Clement Dunstan take dp 
@ position by her he firstfelt angry, and then 
miserable. It seemed to him the girl’s face 
ite her. ed aversion to 
Dunstan, and he could not tell she was striv- 
ing to. forget: her instinctive dislike and dis- 
trust of her new a oOo because she 
wished to ply him wi uestions. concerning: 
his Australian aadianeie. wer = Christian 
rose, and moved to a fax corner, where he 
could see without being seen. 

“* Mrs. App’ tells me you have been a 
great traveller,” Hilary enid, lifting her dark 
and luminous’ eyes to Dunstan’s. ”¥om 
must have had: many delightful adventures 
and’ experiences ?™ 

‘+ And some the reverse of delightful,’ he 
amawered, bending over her, the better to see 
her lovely face, 

és ae know ge ae well, I Ra er 
questioningly, she was surpri: to see 
him start: and grow paler, 

ee > as never. set foot on Augtralian 
soil, It was in: Afrioa I made my fortune,” 
he. answered, hurriedly. 

The interest in him ceased from that 
moment; and a.swift revulsion of feeling: ee 

‘} hate him’ she thonght, “ and I dis 
| trast:bim, I believe he lied to me:when he 
said he knew: nothing of Australias I 
me» Aprrapal ro tay tqdheae beds as nesustiod 


eee was heartily: glad: when: he: left ‘her, 
although he did-his: best to amuse, her. Bis 
place-wes filled by Christian. 
‘s I ‘have been envying that man, and grow- 
ing each moment. to: hate him, becanse you 
have. been so, lavish: with your » favours. 
— » ana bno more ito, you than Dunstan, 
onaughtweknow to the contrary, may 
Sorin lnpeineigiod elites turer?" 
It went sorely against her heart te speak 
harshly to him, but she was bound! +o con- 
sider Mrs, Maxwell's wishes, so she answered, 


+ Tiam sorry, Mx. Kingsley, if a pr 
towards se wn remstnon ta led you at 
any. time to eve my rega some- 
thing warmer than» frien biease re- 
member thot F-will nob daa owe you any 


2 ; 
+ Theok you,”? he,said,; bowing low. “ Lam 
more than sufficiently answered. Rest.assured 
I shall not ecm again.” 

Withont anether werd he left her, and as 
she watched him moving towazds the ‘door 
eee scarcely repress the. impulse to 
r 

Yes, she knew now she loved him with aji 
her heart, but she could not forget ww be 
to: Mus, Maxwell, the woman who had been 
so uniformly generous to her, who had: lifted 
= a to a life of luxarieus plea. 


ig * she let him leave her, knowing-she: had 
wounded his honest hears, and struck a blow 
at his h ess); but then, poor child, what 
else co she do? Torn this way by love, 
and that by duty, her position was by: ne 
means an enviable one, 

It-was Clement Dunstan who led: her down 
to their carriage, and who lingered barcheaded 
on the pavement to saya few commonplace 
words, in a tone that implied far more than 
the mere words; and.as they pacer rag: hey 
lamplight fell full upon the smiling 
some, sinister face, and mentally she compared 
him with Obristian. 


a 
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you. Do like him?" 
Mob ot all,” ewiftly : “and, mamma, Iam 
certain he is not a gentleman !” 


CHAPTER III. 


In less than three weeks Clement Dunstan 
was one of the hAabitués of Mrs. Maxwell's 
perme ee ge eae house. He came and 
went at , was so careful not to run counter 
to any of that sg A aque so anxious to 

ae eS » 80 wi to render 
service, she congratulated herself on 
having seoured such an eligible parti for 


It was true his manner had not that repose 
and refinement common to good blood ; but of 
course she he had 80 many years 
in the wilds of Africa, had an from 
eee eT 
or i 


She regretted Hilary so disliked him, but 
she did not swerve from her intention of bend- 
ing Se: sdpereiabey nel Kings 

. a penchant for young Kings- 
7 it is my duty to crush it out; and 
ike most girls she considers a man old when 
he enters forties. But all that will alter 


workmanship. In vain the re- 
monstrated ; Mrs. accepted all in her 
name, and spoke fet Hines, to Dunstan 
when he complained of *s coldness. 
“You pore ae tience,”’ she said, 
smiling, pping arm . 
Whe nis avait tints yout puede! kee 


heart of so young a girl as Hilary?” 

“ Very y girls usually er men con- 
siderab their seniors,” A sgpocty glibly, 
“and is naturally coy. She treats 
you with marked coldness use she fancies 
no woman should be easily won, and she 
a ee ae eee on ype Save.” 

His brightened. 

“ Saeey = Sees Wines you.” 

2 you may. Why, it was only last 
night she said to me, ‘Mamma, I am 
afraid to be natural before Mr. Dunstan, lest 
he should think me foolish and fii t, 
You see he is so much older and wiser than 1,° 
and a great deal more to the same effect.” 

“* And yet she never gives me a civil word,” 


"Shes. Macaell laughed. 


_ “No. In my own mind I compare you at 
times to Beatrice and Benedick. Hush! I 
can hear her outside.” 


F you danced too much last 
night?” he said, with unveiled tenderness in 
tone and manner 


“Oh, no! I really danced less than usual.” 





“Then I have unwittingly offpnded you? 
"Wye nak gunecally effeaive. No, Yom not 
“T am not y jive. o, Il am n 

offended.”’ 

Mrs. Maxwell withdrew to the far end of 
the room, and seemed absorbed in some fancy 
— so Dunstan ventured to go nearer the 
~ I wish you could think kindly of me. If 
you knew how your disdain hurts me, I think 
you would be grieved.” 

No answer. 

Hilary’s face was still turned towards the 

uare. ge weap for her Plaga 4 
glim hristian as he passed 
bers age against me ?’? urged her suito: 
“Ts m me?” er suitor. 
“ After ail, Mine Maxwell, a man is not old at 
forty-two; and upon my life I—ah !"’ break- 
ing off suddenly, as her face flushed and her 
eyes brightened, “T see it all; I have a rival, 
and he is that fellow!” pointing contemptu- 
ously to Christian as he passed, all unheed- 
ful of the girl at the window. 

“Mr. Dunstan,” she answered, severely, 
* you fi yourself!” and would have left 
him, but he barred her way. 

“ Sit down,” he said, almost coarsely. ‘‘I 
mean to make the best of my opportunities. 
It is not often I have you to myself,” and 
ume Berweg words Mrs. Maxwell slipped 
from room. 


Hilary met his gaze with calm contempt. 

‘You are forgetting what is due to me, and, 
indeed, to yourself, if you lay claim to the 
name of gentleman.” 

He fiushed duskily under her disdainful 
tone, but said, with an attempt at jocularity,— 

“I begin to understand you better than I 
did, and admire you for not being so easily 
won to listen to me; but surely we may dis- 

with any ae now,” — he fell 
& persuasive tone. “ a 
gz is pretty, but it shouldn't be carried a tos 

ar.’ 


A t leapt into her , and 
bea thet ae trembled. es #o 
« Hilary, m darling ” said 

to aw tas Gear cheaa hae, bel che 
avoided his embrace. “Hilary, can’t you 
think of meas I wish? Your mother has led 


s 


E 


expect my wife to come to me!” 
“I think my mother’s cordiality has 
misled you, sir. inly could not say I 


I—I had ever expressed any warm regard for 
you. I don’t want to hurt you, but it is 
always best to be honest, and you are rather 
repellen otherwise.” 


it to me than 
é tried to laugh, but failed. 

“ Oh, nonsense!” he said, loudly, “you are 
not going to persuade me that you di me, 
I don’t care if you do; I mean to marry 
you——’ 

“With or without my consent?’ she asked, 
contemptuously. 

“Yes. I love you; and love with « man of 
my years is a consuming passion, not to be 
forgotten, not to be set aside. So I swear I 

ill stay at nothing, will do all that lies in m 
power to achieve my desire. You may thi 
to escape me, but I shall prove stronger than 


Something in his face, as then she saw it, 
a scene of her early days. 

“*Go away,’’ she cried, ing from him 
now, and covering her eyes with hands. 
“*T know now of whom you remind me; and 
your likeness alone, to one I have so much 
reason to hate, would prevent me ever thinking 
well of you.” 

“That is unfair to‘ me,” he answered, 
swiftly. ‘A man is not responsible for his 
own features. Hilary, have you any other 
objection to me?” 

“I do not love you; go away!” she urged, 


you now, but I shall come 

oaate, ons , and again. In the end you 
ive in to my prayer.” 

“Never!” she retorted, flashing upon him. 





“ You are ungentlemanly so to insist upon your 
entreaty.” = 

He took up his hat. 

“With your mother for my ally I cannot 
fail,” and so left her. 

Outside he met Mrs. Maxwell. She drew 
him into an adjoining room. *\ 

‘* Well, what have you to teil me?” 

She has refused me emphatically, and you 
have deceived me.” 

“You are not quite yourself, Mr. Dunstan, 
or you would not address me thus,” the lady 
answered, with mild rebuke, ‘‘and you should 
remember an old saying, ‘If at first you don’t 
succeed, try again.’”’ 

‘*I beg your pardon; you must make some 
allowance for a disappointed man,”’ and he 
then related all that had passed between him- 
self and Hilary. 

**You- must leave all things to me,” Mrs, 
Maxwell said, frowningly. ‘“‘My daughter 
must obey me, it is the habit of her childhood, 
Never fear, I will win your wife for you!” 

“IT am determined to marry her at al 
costs.” 

“Just so; it is even best to begin with a 
little coldness. Love matches are scarcel 
ever ha’ ones. To-morrow you dine wi 
us; to- t we are due at Mrs. Laughlin’s. 
You will not be there?” 

“No; perhaps it will be best to let Hilary 
miss me;” and so he took his leave. 

Mrs. Maxwell at once went to Hilary. She 
found the girl = and pale, and sitting 
down by her said,— 

“Now, I want you to give me your closest 
attention. I have just seen Mr. Dunstan, and 
he, of course, told me what sed between 
you. Iam i and grieved that you 
should so set yourself against my wishes.” 

‘But surely, mamma dear, you don’t wish 
me to marry that man! I positively dislike’ 
him; and remember how short a time we have 
known him !” 


Hilary, and. 5 ae - a4 r rege 
, our - 
Sotto teeta strongl ct Manle 
“He me 80 y r. y; 
pepa’s old er; and sometimes I believe 
wis and George Smith to be one, 
and connect Clement Dunstan with the two 
names. He is not what he seems; there is 
we so utterly false and mean about 


But there Mrs. Maxwell stayed her by a 


ture. 
ar? You have again touched upon a forbidden 
subject. If you have no love for me, you 
should remember the duty you owe me and 
endeavour to please me.”’ 

“There is no day, mamma, when I forget 
the debt of gratitude and obedience it has 
always been my desire to repay, and surely 
you know I love you?” 

“If it is so,” a softening in her manner, 
‘you will reconsider your decision. You 
must be aware I am for your welfare, 
and I believe it lies in marriage with Mr. 
Dunstan. He will come again on your nine- 
teenth ay oem —a ene Foner eps I ex- 
pect you to reply to hi erently.” 

“ And if I cannot,” the girl urged, in a 
faint voice, ‘‘ what then?” 

‘Why then I wash — of you, and 
te are wise eno to know your training 
not fitted you for any sort of labour.” 

“Mamma, you would not willingly condemn 
me to a life all misery?” - 

“‘T am not a romantic woman, I never was. 
I married without love, and never 
a I was far hap than those of my 
friends who followed the dictates of their 
hearts. Your mother was an example— 
Serge eT a re Maced 

“No, no i , but . Max 
silenced her with,— 

“I wish tohearno more. We will postpone 
any further discussion until your birthday. 
Now, I shall be glad if you will dress, as I 
have some shopping to do.” 

Hi went miserably u . She owed 
Mrs. Maxwell so much she longed to please 
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her, and she could not do this, only by being 
false to all her instincts of right and wrong, 
without hurting Christian more than she had 
ever yet done. 

“Oh! if my way were clear to me,’’ she 
cried, in her achingheart. ‘‘ Oh, Christian! 
Christian ! if I only dared tell you all youare 
to me.” 

She was very quiet and distrait all that day, 
and painfully anxious to please Mrs. Maxwell. 
At night she dressed for the ball at Mrs. 
Laughlin’s, glad at least of an hour’s respite, 
for her mother had told her Clement would 
not be present. She was very pale, and her 
eyes were sombre, but she looked very lovely 
in her white cashmere trimmed with swans- 
down. There were pearls in her hair and 
about her pretty wrists, pearls clasped round 
the soft, white throat, and the only suspicion 
of colour she wore was the cluster of deep 
crimson carnations at her bosom. 

Mrs. Maxwell looked approvingly at her, 
although she complained cheeks were a 
thought too pale, ‘‘ but excitement and exercise 
will soon remedy that,’’ she added, and they 
went downstairs together. 

They found most of the guests already as- 
sembled when they arrived at Mrs. Laughlin’s, 
and Hilary’s entrance created quite a little 
stir, as Mrs. Maxwell had intended it should. 

Their hostess welcomed them cordially, and 
paid Hilary some pretty compliments. Then 
one or two men came forward and scribbled 
their names on her silver tablets. 

Mrs. Maxwell was not so well pleased when 
she saw Christian Kingsley coming towards 


“If he asks for a dance you must give him 
butone. I wish you could say your programme 
was filled,” she whispered. 

The young man bowed lowly to her, but for 
her fears for Hi she would have been 
sorry to see the change in him, then he turned 
to the girl. 

‘You will les me have one dance? I will 
not presume to ask more,’”’ with an effort to 

lightly. 

In silence she handed him her tablets, and 
he scribbled his initials against a waltz. 

“Thanks awfully,” he said, and presently 
moved a 

“ You will be careful not to foster any vain 
hope in his mind?” 

“ Yes, mamma. You need have no fear. I 
shall not forget my duty.” 

She was nervous and unstrung, and could 
talk but little to her successive partners; she 
almost wished she had refused to dance with 
Christian. But at last his turn came, and 
Mrs. Maxwell saw them whirling amidst the 
throngs of gaily-dressed women and _black- 
by s taliative downger, and cho could: wateh 

y a ive dowager, an e could watch 
™Ohristian and dilary walteed time 
and Hi for some ti 
in silence, then Ney 
Pe true you are going to marry Duns- 

“Ob, it ie town talk!” trying, to hosp 

“Oh, it is town ° ing to a 
calm face and to speak seal? oe 

“Rumour has much to answer for!"’ she 
said, whilst her heart beat fast, and the lovely 
colour flamed into her cheeks. ‘“ But, do you 
eT ay kno 

w what to beli ou are 
geal lly believe, y 80 

Silence again, and her breath came hard 
and fast from serouee hes gettes 5 the 
heavy lashes lay black upon her inden nad 
she felt she should swoon with the pleasure 
and pain of being once more so close to him, 
held so any = is arms. 

She was id for herself; afraid lest she 
should be tempted to tell him all, to confess 
her loneliness and pain, all the trouble she 
was culled upon to bear. Once out of his 

ing arms she thought she should be safe. 

‘Tam tired!” she said, faintly; ‘‘ take me 
to a seat.” 

Glad of a moment’s quiet conversation, he 


led her from thefhot room out upon the baloony. | 





“You should not have brought me here! I 
should not have come. Mamma will be angry 
when she misses me.” 

He laid his strong hands upon the trembling 
little ones resting on the stonework. 

“Hilary! my little love!’’ he said, ‘“ be 
true to yourself !”’ 

Her only answer was to burst into a flood 
of bitter tears. 


CHAPTER IV. 


He was more greived for her grief than he 
could tell. He put an arm about her and 
drew her close. 

She was past all resistance then. She 
longed so for his love, his tender protection, 
and yet she dared accept neither. 

o Why have you been so cold to me?” he 
questioned. ‘For Heaven's sake! my dar- 
ling! control yourself!” as she sobbed aloud ; 
‘*gomeone will hear you, and come out to us! 
Hush! hush! Hilary! my dearest! '’ 

He laid his hand upon the pretty dark head, 
and gently compelled her to lean her face 
upon his breast. 

She looked so beautiful, so helpless, stand- 
ing there in the clear light of the moon, that 
he was almost ashamed to woo her. 

“Is it true that you will marry Clement 
Dunstan ?”’ 

“No! no! no!” she said vehemently. “I 
would rather die!” 

He looked relieved, but still not quite 
satisfied. 

‘I wish I could be sure of you, Hilary! I 
wish I could know the hope I have nursed and 
still nurse is not without foundation! I have 
dared to think you loved me!” 

She interrupted him, - 

“Oh! with all my heart I do! There is 
no one on earth so dear to me as you!” 

With a swift, cry, he would have 
clasped her to him, but she eluded his embrace, 
saying, piteously,— 

“Hear me out! Oh! no! no! indeed, you 
must not kiss me!” and away from 
him. “Oh! you must hear me to the end! 
and then, perhaps, you will be so angry with 
me, that you will find it hard to forgive me ! 
Iam going to wound you cruelly. Oh! if I 
alone were to suffer, I would not complain ; 
but you, my dear——” and there she broke 
utterly down again. e 


e quickly, — 

“Iam going to tell you something about 
myself which will surprise you. I am not 
Mrs. Maxwell’s daughter, save by adoption. 
My parents died when I was only twelve years’ 
old—— Hush! don’t interrupt me. My 
mother’s malady was a broken heart; my 
father, I believe, was murdered, I have no 
reason for my belief, but it has clung to me 
through six years, and never left me for an 
hour, When I was thus orphaned, Mrs, 
Maxwell came forward, and generously offered 
to adopt me; my own relations would have 
none of me, She has loved me—well, given 
me all I have—made me all that I am, and I 
should indeed bay or nek y I gave her no 
love and no duty. tian 
hardest of all remains to be told. She 
has our mutual love, and is very angry 
because of it. She says that money ae 
sents 4 op and, reminding me of all 
bounty, compelled me to promise not to 
listen to you.” 

The young man’s face darkened, and, in- 
voluntarily he moved a step further from the 


1. 
ei he made an entreating gesture. 
“ Hear me to the end, istian | ’’ and the 


sweet, low voice trembled. ‘‘ Do you suppose I 

ised willingly? Do you think it was 
easy to put away all hope of happiness, to 
earn for myself your contempt, perhaps your 
hate? I may tell you now that I love you, 
because this parting is final. 12 Kean tabs foun 
its sting I care very little what pain I suffer ! 
When mamma reminded me of all her good- 
ness, when I thought that but for her I should 





be a nameless, homeless waif, what wonder 
that I felt I must please her, even at the 
expense of my life’s joy!” 

** And mine !” he supplements. 

She crept a little nearer. 

“Ah! but you will forget! Oh! if you 
could guess how long I wavered between my 
desire and my duty; my love for you, my 
gratitude toher! How my poor heart seemed 
torn asunder by conflicting feelings! You, 
even you, who have been so wronged, would 
forgive me!” 

His misery made him harsh, 

‘“ And your idea of duty will compel you to 
a Dunstan, despite your denial of the 
‘act?’ 

“No, nol Why are you so cruel?” tears 
in her eyes, tears in her voice. 

“Tam a brute to you!” with quick re- 
morse. ‘You poor child! Oh! you poor 
child !” and he caught her to his heart again. 

‘‘Hear me out!” she pleaded, her face 
hidden on his breast. ‘If I marry you I 
offend mamma for all time. Just now she 
insists that I shall say ‘ yes’ to Mr. Dunstan, 
but, believe me, I shall never do that! In all 
other things I will try to please her, because 
I owe so much to her.” 

Neither would Hilary waver a moment from 

to 


-| that resolve, and at last Christian 


urge her. 

“If things should go hardly with you, 
Hilary, remember I love you, and promise, 
in any case of urgent need, you will come to 
me.” 

“T promise,” she answered, thinking dis- 
mally of Mrs. Maxwell’s threat, and wonder- 
mt a month hence would find her homeless 
and friendless. 

“ And, dear, if you should change your 
mind, and feel that you cannot keep your 
promise concerning me, write me but one 
word, and I will come to you. I have ve 
little to offer you, but I can work, and I thi 
you are not afraid of poverty.” 

“JI should not be with you,” she said, 
——. “« Christian, I must go back to 
mamma ; let us say good-bye here.” 

So a moment they stood locked in each 
other’s arms, heart to heart, and lip to lip. 
It seemed to Hilary in that brief ce she 
tasted all the bitterness of death. Then she 
wrenched herself from Christian. 

“Tf you love me, les me go!” and he led 
her back to the ballroom. 

Mrs. Maxwell looked displeasedly into 
Hilary’s face, and, when Christian had left 
them, said,— 

“* Why have you been crying?” 

“T have —_—- = a or ghee ag 
good thing there,” the girl answered, heavily, 
and hid her face behind her fan. 4 

“Ina eee ie you will laugh over your 
folly,” the y observed, disdainfully, “and, 
for pity’s ! try to seem com 
Captain Malvern is coming to claim you for 
the mazurka!” And, as the gallant captain 
serefal ct Hillary, pleess, ake ia not quite #2 

, please, she is not q 80 
Go Hilary a wi hi to hid 
wen er . ean 
heart under < walling Fat 


to jest and 
talk with the merriest there. 

But it came to an end at last, and, flinging 
herself into the darkest corner of the carriage, 
she gave herself up to her bitter reflections. 

Mrs. Maxwell was too wise to break in upon 


them. 
That night, as Christian went slowly and 
heavily towards his chambers, he was accosted 
by a stranger of somewhat foreign appear- 


ance. 
He was a middle-aged man, and dressed in 
very unorthodox garments, although he had 
an air of being well-to-do; a great scar ran 
from his brow down the whole length of his 
left cheek, and he walked with a limp. But 
ow Md his lenge donk couiel jar: 
t, and hi es . 
ticularly familiar to Christian. = 
“wy pardon,” he said, in a mellow voice, 
‘but I should be glad if you could tell me 
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where I can pat up for the night. All the 
hotels are closed, and the one or tivo folks I 
have applied to seem to fight shy of a man 
who can give no feferences, and darriés hid 
own. luggage.” 

Christian was more than favourably im- 
pressed by the es manner. 

“T don’t an ae apartments I could 
resommend, but I'fl with you. Together 
we may be more successfal.” 

“That's kindly said; bat, upon my word, I 
don’t believe I can walk much further. You 
see, I had a nasty fall from my horse nét long 
sinde—broke my leg, in fact—and it begins to 
troublé me.” 

** Well,” said Christian, impulsively, ‘ you 
had best come hoitiewith me. Idatesay I can 
fix up a bed for you.” 

‘ eer By Re wth mcm ree 
e thought bi : n, seei was 
in Barnest, grated his hand weeny 


“ Frank Bathurst, late 
yer Chriesian, -Acingsh 

“ istian —at i 
Léain on nie. Yoo séemh cody id and 
pamware. 2 famiitfarly they reached Christian’s 
cham ° 

young rian Profgoet sortie bottled al 
and some cold meat, With an apology for the 
poornéss of the fare, whith Bathurst waved 
aside, He did ample justice to the meal, and 
when he had finished turned to hie host,— 

“TI wonder if yon would like to hear « bit of 
my story? 6 been absent from Eng: 
land five Page and now I’ve. returned there 
isn’t gn ld friend to greet ime,.ahd it's de. 

@ to a fellow's spirits. I must an- 

roe ote Neel hot t0. you? y 

oO hive Some back place 
bag pindndaey an! $A ate 

‘* | suppose love ur mother- S 
a ‘ou to doo,” we os 


wv 


fiercely, face © 


Who blackened my se 
held beat aad aentent, Tf he and I face 
ae ih this toom i¢ would not,go well with 


ef an nese, jonah sorrow =+- have 
* A Dc lew pee well say that. Bome- 


tines I'm remembrance * 
all;” gee then, without farther pox sda 


‘I Was & ver : 
bhatt iy fai yorng tan when } sustried, 
sta’ ; and 


& goed e 

I saw no reason why 
the yirl should not become my wife. She 

‘chosen me in 

bethon quarried cit nee my eland aad 
but afer “re iage he apo for what 
Hever liked or trusted bias and was —_— 
troubled when she heard I had taken him: into 


ae a good Will come ot it,’ she said, ‘Lewi 
Ma is al untrustworthy,’ ’ 
Poor girl! stie was only too currect in het 
opinion éf him. For some years we were very 
We had one child—the prettiest little 


fans you ean iniagine—and for her sake I strove 


créase thy business, and lay u . 
a the-event of anything oon aie af 


Lewis Manle agant 
hever guessed to what a loocth oe aay E 


e 
often tan up to town, and, it seems, that whi 


> t a shock. it was to 
mé when I heard his.affairs were ine i 
muddle, and finally that ie anaiee on 


shortly : 
to fleas te the Gazette. Pethaps wad | him. 


heard-he had, set 
Thad not fooked after him more ; followed him. M have often lost the clue I'anceé: 


of the kind,” Bathanst answered, | 
hanged 


and marred by | 

Midniéntary tags. “I have come to geok ont | | 
the villain robbed me of wi R 4 
Wei peace ane and lefh wife snd eh 
hame death to those I 


{ 





| 
+ 
4 


ight and iat Jiviag e+ 


hi 
{ 


found 


keenly, or that I had ever taken him into 
partnership. 

“ However, it’s no use going dover that 
ground now. came, and of cétrse, 
as his ner, I was called upon to help 
settle all claims 4 the firm. That just 
ruined me, and I was like a madman. O 
course a rupture occurted between Manley and 
myself, and I swore never to speak to him 
again. He laughed at me, and said all he had 
done was to revenge himself on me for win- 
ning the woman Ke-loved, but that he had not 
yet ie all the debt he owed me. 

“Well, I.got a potr clerkship, atid we con- 
trived t6 struggle on ; but I could not bear my 
altered positi and to entertain 
thoughts of ing. Jist about that 
time an old friend died, and left me a sit 
gum of money, whith I placed. in b- towh 

meaning tt tor the wife afid little one. 
villain forged my namie, ard be- 
fote his iscovered oft the town 
NS aa toot 
» aay @ panishin 30 
deservei—he was condemned fo fi 


years’ penal servitnde |” ‘ 
Hothares sense awhile, and looked frown- 
a 


before him ; but tly he resutied,— 
been martied seven, years 


then, and 
the. little 1a day 1 sailed for 
Sydnsy. I did faitly well even at the first, 
<a was on pinto ond ll sums be — 
my wile; no 
, , inte 


because. it brought her nearer. nded to 
return, oP ieee ber and the child as.400n as 


“So rather more fi and b 
ness tcok me from ne to Tenterfield. I 
w the Wway~or, at_ intended 
doing so. Bat in passing thro & Wood 


me they had (and they preserved 
it. for me) a ed * os 
Manley,’ bered m - 
perce gs ro peers a and oes tale 
was his seyenge!”’ ' 
ee 
CHAPTER V. 


ft | for a niotrerit 













afted, but I have found it again and , 
and 1 know at lett I #hall hound him down. 
Thete, boy, it’s » sad tale, amd must have 
wearied you.” 

“ Oh! no,” Christian answéted. ‘Things 
have Lenders Se apr you;” bit he did not 
of sonnécting Bathurst 
with Hilary; but, being profoundly sorry for 
his , he trade of bith, ahd havin, 
settied him comféttably for the night re 
to his 6wf Yootit. 
He tried vainly to sleep; thoughts of 
ry and her ew whingled with tlic 
thtotgh 


, and he did not wake again tntil v 
lite. Bathurst wae standing by bis be& with 


all|% onp Of coffee, some eggs, and bread-and- 


butter on & tray. 

*T n frightenéd the old lady wlio 
cleans up into'fits, bit I soon reatstired her. 
Comié, ait += take yout brédkfast while 
it is hot! Livitgin the wilds makes'e tian 
handy. Bless you! T can cook, wash-~in fact, 


ve [tatn try hand to wr oe 


He sat down the bed, and chatted 
exsintly, Whilst Chtistian ate and drank. 

he said, OBR, 
“You'll do mé a favenr if you'll help tiie 
fet lodpings. 


is 


I don’t care abott 


2 
fi 


are enough for me. 

t wouldnt have Mrainey aoe wind of my te- 
a any amotint of money 
might tithage my vatise corisiderably— 
aT & Be tmnch obliged if you woul 


inj. | keep ny story & secret at prevent ;’* to the 


pre ees  pedgeg — and daughtér ‘Was 
t t & little longer. 
ba to yeiag ger 


Ohitistian’s hand & cordial 


“T shall be glad if you will do #0,” hesttily. 
*'T haven't too shtey Crtemds-ipabe mits gene- 
rally have rot.” 

Hk ‘Bathurst looked at hit with in- 
creased interest, 

“« You're young to speak like that ! My boy, 
if you're in any trouble abotit méney fist 
sayso. Tir tot exactly rich, but I’ve enough 
and to spare, and yoti'te heartily weloome ‘to 
draw tpot me.” 

“ You ate too good; but T dm tiot in Gebt. 
coitres between ne aid the lady I 


fot nd 1 and unwilling to’ say Mere 
abott Sie enieiitiale love atate he peli to 


soo ek eaten. Shy’ bobwiciti ‘tte nitit alith, Papen giakaty, Tinow: “Well T sinik vot ad 

- wi én a th, 
and could send my poor wife : , tle mat n ear doanagedore you 
who f me being quité. te.| venture out: & ings you wéaY tdw ‘tire 
teling hse I had oon ii, bak wae, now fully Tm glad thoaght of that, abs matter 
: ow “Tm ou ' ; ae - 
In reply I received a ile fron of- fact, ° dhotld not have done #8. T’ll follow 

anid | your advice, of course,” 


“'T ‘oatne to, Erigland at Ones, and aid iny’ 


they woul 


sked for mye 


bee ay would natne to thy wile’s rélations, 
a ey could 


of her, save that she had ona ebeeae 
crac er her, spent a snail ortune in 


advertising, but all to ho putposé, 66.1 re- 

turned to. Australia, and worked a like Vér 

demon, the better to forget. Everythin 
pl 


had dome too late to do 
«We t am, back in the old éountry, 


thyself on Man- 


Saar aEath, pal parte 
mL teal Like 2 Lonthan nban 1 





“Ta passing my tailor’s on my way home, 
awd will call in if like: He ‘will wend a 
man down to yet at orice.” om 
“I shall Tike that, ‘Boy, I with to Heaven 
you were thy top. You ure jist the sort of 
matt I vould choose for wry ‘little ‘girl's hus- 
band, if I had any choice in the mutter. r 
w she’s Married ‘already. ‘Slre’ll be 
nineteen next birthday.” 
fterwards "Christian tok his Teave, 
and, going to hié clianibers, strove to et 
afl thep i € and redou 


Sttintlon te his wobk ‘But Ann line looked 


up at him from the pages of his “Coke; her 


| eyes, bears, with tears, as he had seen them 
last 


to him fron oF pred parch- 


wrents before Hin, ahd he made very small 


headway indeed. 


But he was & resdlttte, strong-willed, young 


L wall nob leave it any more until I have! féllow, and would not weakly yield to his 

pain; so day ufter day te strove with it, tried 
I temember | to crush it under, and his acquaintances saw 
sail for home, and I] very little 


charge in his manner or appear- 
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4o ® motth wore by, and one morning 
Puthirest rished into Christian's sitting room 
in & state bordering on frenzy. He caught 
the young man’s hand in his and worked it 
tp and down much like » pump-handle. 

«Pvetoutd him, my boy! I've found the 
villain at last! He is playing thé fashioiable 


fiidhn about town ; is standing for a borough ; | 
aid we been received ifito all the best clubs.” | 


ond amma Bretithléss, and with a strange 
iment 


of the ariswer he should réceive, 
Pnefetian asked, — 
«“ What is his alias, for of cotirse he hat one?” 


“Qh, yes; he is the great traveller and 
finished geritteman, Clement Dunstan !” 
ee ponren | and they would marry hér 


t0 
“ Who is We ghing to marry?’ eagerly. 


“No woman ritiet be allowed to give herself 
to hirh iti ighofartes of his past.” 

“The Indy of whom I spoke has been 
chosen by him to grace his estate, ard her 
mother is trging On the mitch. She is to 
give Him her final answer to: morrow.” 

“ What is the poor girl’s name ?” 

“Hilary Maxwell !’ 

Frank Bathurst started mp. 

“Great hésivens! Kingsley, you fiitist be 
trifling. He wottld not dare to bédk her in 

, Villaiti a& he is. He would hesi- 

tate to Tort an alliance With the datighter of 
a titan he believes he has tiurdered !”’ 

« t do rs mean? Are you mad?” 
* Perhaps I am with the joy of finding her. 


Christian, if this Mts, Maxwéll is the Wothan | 
I Hilary is tity child. Oh! thank | 


suppose, 
Heaven! thank Heaven! that I have found 
her at last! ’’ 
“But Maxwell is not an uncommon name?” 
“Hilary is, and the two combined point to 








Christian glanced confusedly at Bathurst. 

‘““¥--7 asked Miss Maxwell to risk all, and 
beodtie my wife,” 

“You did? Well, that's hearty, my lad, 
and,” crossing to Hilary, ‘‘ what do you say 
to his proposal now, my dear?” 

“T cannot marry Mr. Dunstan~even duty 
does fot compel meto do that! Obrivtian! 
Christian ! speak fot me!” 

“No need, my dear—no need, my pretty 
dear. You mean you are willing to risk all 
«that you're not afraid of poverty?” qtes- 
tioned Bathurst. . 

Hilary bowed, and Christian clasped her 
hand fast in his, 

“Well, you must léet nie help you. I thittk 
I know this Clement Dunstan, and if he is 
the man I take him to be, he canriot niake 
you his wife!” 

‘Do you mean he has a wife living?” she 
qttéstioned, swiftly. 

“«T eati’t say that, althowgh he niay have 
for aught I know to the contrary; bat I 
guess Mrs, Maxwell wotildn’s care to give you 
to & Yéturned convidt, ® would-be nvurderer, 
a liar of the worst stamp!” 

‘And you kiow him to be thése things? 
You can prove what you say, and to manima'’s 
petisfaction ? ” 


“I ean. Now, pretty one, dort fret 
yourself over this ter. I'll see you hiedly 
throngh it for Christian’s sake.” 

She lifted grateful eyes to his. 

“You temind me of someone I have seén— 
HOmeone with whom I seem once to have 
beeh fatiiliar, Won't you tell me your nate 
— iy know to whom my thanks aife 

“Of couitse I will, mty lass, but I want to 
ask you g question or two first. I believe 


one conclusion. ‘Tell me what sho is like in | your nameté ae Maxwell?” 
y 


en, befors Christian could ariswer, 
he sew face in hands and sobbed liké-a 
fe child. 

Christian thought it wisest to leave him to 

f, and wetit into the adjoining room, 
bat tly Bathurst called hint to return, 

* You must think me & weak fool, but re- 
meter how long T have been patted from 
her; and the joy of finding her care ’tipdn 
ie 86 sudden! + 7b utinianned me. Now 
tell te all ubont her. After all, my boy, it 
Séértis You wre to be my Bon!” 
whe istian ‘confided all that he knew of 

lary—the slight sketch of her life that she 
had) him—and so trade Bathurst's assur- 
aneé doubly stire. 

“We must not startle the poor child By 
tOo prémataré a disclosure of the relationship 
between ns. You nrust contrive to let me see 
and speak to her at-soon as possible. Whén 
toe tiitiage i¢?” ty ' wi 

was intérru & timid kiock at the 
Chtiaten: H 


rosé to oy it. C) 

Started back with a glad cry cf “ Hilary!” 
and then rettrembering his guest, ‘glateed 
watnitighy over his shoulder at him. But 
Warning was not needed. Frank Bathwist 
ose to the odcation, and with ofd-fashioned 
cotirtesy fave the girl a chair. 

“My Gear Hilary, what happy vhance has 
blown you here?” 

She glanced doubtingly towards Bathurst, 
but Christian said,— 

“This ig a deat and hénottted friend of 
tine. I with you to kitow him well. Believe 
we, all you hate to gay may be sald before 


Shé was very pale and agitated, and when 
she spoke her voids was scarcely above a 
whisper. 

% wa you forgétten to-morrow is my 


ways and appearance ?” 
dnd PP 


“And to-mérrow I am to give Clement 
Datisten my final answer. If it is tin. 
favourable 4 shall be an outeast from my 
home, Mrs. Maxwell will wash her hands of 
me, Christian! Christian ! cati’t you guess 
why Iam here? Don’t you remember what 
you proposed last time we met?” 


“ 


| 





“Tam Hilat urst, sit, Mrs: Maxwell's 
adopted daughter.” 

og #0. Well, Hilary, child, Iwas 
& ffiend of your poor father’s; and you saw 
wie Often when you were a tiny obild. I 
thought I knew you when: first you catie in. 
Your ‘and hair ate thé same, only there’s 
tiioré of the latter than there used to be.” 

He paused a morhent, fearing to trust his 
voice. Hé had not misant to disoldde his 
idefitify to her for a few days. ‘He had in- 
tended td break the news ofoher father’s re- 
tufh to life ver wally ; but ndéw shoe was 
péefore him in'# uwinty loveliness, in ‘her 
distress and his heart yearned to com: 
fort her as only could, and to hear her 
sweet, low voide call him father, to feel het 
clinging arms about hie néeok. 

“My deat,” he said, by a great effort 
SS oaltmess, “I believe your father 
died in Australia? ” 

“Yee. Sdtiietimés I have thought he was 
murdered.” 


« Beowtive the letter we received telling us | 


of his death was @ @ruel tissue of lies. 1 am 
ais sure of it a8 I aim that the man who wrote } 
it was bis —— 

“What was adotigation miads against | 
your father?” 

“That he had forgotten us, and taken 
soci wife!” Hilaty anewered, flashing 


otly. 

yocte mother believed it?” 

« Vés, —_ ay killed her. ee ee 
kept my faith in poor 2. had-not Ii 

have been a “f 

« What if you heard he did not die that he 
wals lett for ii a poe ange down 
by his deadliest foe? What if you knéw he 
Was veri iow On His way to England, his 
hea#t full of love and longing for you, 
Hilary ?” 

She had been Jooking down abstradtedly, 4 
but now at the change and agitation in his 
voice she glanced quickly into his face, and 
the expression tovéhed some hidden chord of 
a ape She rf6se, and drying, passion- 
ately,— 

“ Bather! father!” flung herself upon his 


ing in the eéurage that 





breast, weepifiv and laughing together. 


—_ 

Christian went out noiselessly and closed 
the door behind him, For awhile neither 
father nor datighter observed his absence, so 
absorbed were they each in the other. Frank 
had so much to tell, so many loving words to 
whisper to his long-lost child ; but when they 
had grown a little calmer he tu¥ned. 

‘‘ Why, where is Christian?” and quitting 
Hilary he went on to the landing, and ‘¢alled 
“ Christian | Christian !”’ 

In aaswér to his shout the young man came 
quickly up the stairs. 

“Why did you leave us?” the elder 
questioned, affectionately. ‘‘ Aren’t you one 
of us how?”’ 

Then hé took his daughtet's hatid, and laid 
it in the young man's. 

“EZ have found yon but to lose you again,” 
he said, a little brokiénly; “ but there ie ao 
man to whom I would so readily give you as 
to Christian Kingstey. May Heaveti bless 
you both, and make your marriage a happier 
one than mine and your mother’s! Now 
sit down between us, Hilary, and let the tell 
you my story.” 


oe 


CHAPTER VI. 


He told his story to his daughter in much 
the satie simple fashion in which he had 
related it to Christian, only giving her a fuller 
insight into the hardships he had endtred, the 
trials he had experienced, the difficulties he 
had met and evereéme. And whén she heard 
that Clement Danstan was one with George 
Smith and Lewis Manley she clang about 
him tearfully, commiserating his gtiefay glory - 
had overcome sO Man y 
obstaéles, wishing with ail her heart that her 

r little mother had but lived to seé.this 


ry. 
She shuddered when she thought that had 
her will been less strong, her love for Chistian 
lesé réal, she might have given herself toe the 
man who had sought to conipats ber father’s 
death, and who had deliberately planned His 
ruin. 
‘But tell me how you discovered Lewis 


Manley, i 
‘Ph no skill or ingenuity of myiown, 
my deat,” answé rank arst I 


entirely. Last night I was ¥ about, 
lounging at club doors, and half despaiting of 


evet ae y, and thinking if.I could 
hee an ° 


not uneart force a confession of :his 
guilt from him it was uééless to sé¢ek my 
dtughter, who had doubtless beer edutated to 
the belief:of my atter vileness, when tWo men 
passed nie, One was speaking, and although 
I had riot heard his voice for years I at once 
recognised it. i turned and roves om. 
After gi rough sevéral stteet® they 

4 to St. George’s Hospital, and I 

ed clésé behind Man never losing 
rg ow Re he ee chambers. 
On — and bade a polidéman 
oobaigue an when the door bad closed 
upon Hitt I accosted the man. He looked 
— iously @& ntent first, but & jadicions tip 
rendered him communicative, and havitg ¢is- 
eoveréd ali I wished to Know I returned to my 


|} dwn diggihgs.”’ ; 


Hilary spoke again, with eyes intent upon 
his face, as though she would leafm orice more 
the dear features, so familiar and yet # un- 
familiar to her. : 

“You will go with me = Mrs. — 
and too, Christian? ‘And, papa you 
won't sit any woreé of ine that 1~that I 
asked Christiats té‘marry me ? ” 

“I think you an extremely forward young 
woman,” laughed Prank Bathurst; kissing her 
flushed face. ‘‘ Now, my dear, youctoust-help 
me on with my little plot. -L/wanti you to'tay 
aothing to Mra. Maxwelbof this: discovéty. 
prefer she should remain in ignorance of my 
existence until to-tmorfow. God home: iand 
méct her in your ordinary way. Lét me see, 
you said Ma wae to call for aitcmeWwer to- 
morrow. At what time is he expected?” 
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«+ About twelve, father.’’ 

“Very well; let Mrs. Maxwell suppose you 
have resolved to obey her. Christian and I 
will secure some good watching place, and 
when Manley has been with you long enough 
to suit my purpose we will call and ask for 
admission. You perfectly understand me, 
and you will be guided by me?” 

‘“« My answer is yes—a most emphatic yes; 
and, papa, I can confront him with proofs of 
his guilt. All these years I have hidden your 
watch and the cruel letter which brought us 
mews of your death away with a carl of 
mamma's hair. I used to hope that I myself 
should one day bring a Smith to justice, 
but you have forestalled me. Now I am 
going. Ah! itis hard to leave you so soon 
after I have found you; but you will come to- 
morrow, ae rae Heaven, we will never 
again be pa 


»” 


** When you are married, little woman, you 
must keep a corner in your home for the old 
man; and I shall do my best not to shame 
you by my ro ess. No, Christian, you 
must not go with her; it would not be well 
for you to be seen together to-day.’’ 

e kissed her mouth with tender passion, 
and pushing her gently towards Christian 
bade take her downstairs. 

Once outside the room the young man gave 
full scope to his joy, and had not Bathurst 
called to him that it was getting late he would 
have detained her a most unconscionable 

Hilary, hearing her father’s voice, dis- 

herself from her lover, and ran 
lig y downstairs, Christian following half 

He bailed b, and placi ilary 

@ passing cab, an ing Hi 
in — upon the kerb to ue a few last 


words. 

The girl laid her hand upon his, and 
whi ed, entreatingly,— 

“* Have you forgiven me for all my former 
pow ra A Oh ! love, don’t you know that for 
er hart I inflicted upon you I suffered two- 

“You poor little darling, don’t you know 
there is nothing to forgive? If you acted 
mistakenly your idea was a good one, your 
motive You are not the only one who 
has had to choose ‘ ’twixt love and daty.’” 

Then they bade each other “ -bye until 
to-morrow,” and Hilary was driven slowly 


away. 
~Obristian went thoughtfully back to Bath- 


“ Sir,” he said, gravely, “it is necessary 
akg Pg me gl nace — 
&@ poor man; nowI may as 
confess my only income is dacived thom my 
ession, which is at present far from 
ucrative.” 
“Tat! ne, one the elder man; 
“‘ gay no more about it. To use an old phrase, 
‘what is mine is yours,’ and I am heartily 


pon it. 

“TI have no pity for him” (Lewis Manley 
she thought; “he deserves the pomverA 
punishment that can be inflicted! Oh! poor 
“— and poorer mamma!” 

kissed the ring of yellow hair, and 
there were tears in her lovely eyes; but when 
she replaced the letter in her desk they burned 
with hate and scorn as fierce and deep as that 
py tape ce ene kindly face each 
time he of Lewis Manley. 
She dressed with additional care, and when 
went downstairs Mrs. Maxwell saw the 


EEF 
i 

i 
| 
F 


There had been a coldness between the 
since the day when she had stated her ieten- 





tions to Hilary, and Mrs. Maxwell had bitterly 
regretted it, but she thought, ‘I must show 
her that my will is the strongest, and that I 
expect chedionee in this as in all other mat- 
ters.” 

Now she leaned a trifle nearer to the girl, 
and said,— 

“Hilary, do you remember what I have 
asked you to do to-morrow ?”’ 

«Yes, mamma,” calmly, and even cheer- 
fully. 

**And you have determined upon your 
reply?” still more anxiously. 

“Oh, yes!” 

‘* Don't force me to cruel measures,” pleaded 
Mrs. Maxwell; “try to believe I am acting 
for your good, and answer as I wish.” 

“I think you will be satisfied with my 
reply, mamma,” gently, and, the elder lady 
stooping down, kissed the ae ody brow. 

‘“‘Now you are acting like my own dear 
child!’’ she said; ‘‘why have you been so 
long unreasonable? You might have spared 
me many sorrowful days and nights. Still, I 
will not scold you now, for you have made me 
very happy at last.” 

Hilary felt not a little guilty as she listened 
to Mrs. Maxwell’s words of rejoicing, but she 
held her peace, quieting her conscience with 
the thought that, when all was told, and 
Manley stood revealed in his true character, 
her mother would be too thankful at her 
wee from him to blame her innocent deceit. 

day she was so cheerful that Mrs. Max- 
well her with a sort of wonder; she 
went. about singing snatches of songs in a 
lighthearted fashion, she chatted gaily of in- 
different topics, and, as her maid remarked 
—_ cook, ‘‘ Seemed quite a different crea- 
ure.’ 

The next day came-a warm, suriny day in 
June ; and Hilary rose early, being unable to 


sleep. 

‘She was ee nara 9 throughout the morn- 
ing, could settle to nothing. Once she opened 
her piano, but she played but a few notes; 
closing it again she took up some fancy-work, 
only to lay it aside after a few moments of 
feverish industry; then she walked to the 
windows, and looked out. 

‘* How very restless you are, Hilary!” 

. ‘bright suntaatinig: “titan ae 

eyes upon that lady. “I can 
nothing t rove from room to room. Oh! I 
have one favour to ask of you! When Mr. 
Dunstan (she almost said Manley) comes, will 
you remain in the room with me?” 

“ Certainly, alth I am afraid he will 

me an Mog 

“Thanks, many!” and, turning, she left 
the room, to reappear, ver, in a few 
“—— Hilscp — 6 in her hand. 

“Why, , what have there?” as 
the girl placed it on a table rhe her. 

sian lelaea I want to show Mr. Dunstan,’’ 
and ight eyes grew yet brighter, and her 
laugh had a hard ring new to it. 

“How mysterious you are, child! One 
would say you have been pretending all this 
while to dislike Clement only to augment his 
ove.” 

“Perhaps I have,’ gaily, “girls are not 
always above artifice.” te 

‘“‘Still;-you might have let me into the 
secret. And I y did think your grief for 
Christian Kingsley genuine,” in an offended 


“*T will let you into a greater secret soon, 
mamma, and—and I did fret about Christian!” 
blushing hotly ; ‘‘ but I can’t marry two men, 
so I have chosen the most eligible.” 

“You have done wisely,” and then she 
rose to welcome Clement Dunstan, who was 
at that moment announced. 

Hilary did not offer to give him her hand, 
een eeeange whew Re Ghaged inte bar 


‘You know why I am here?” he asked, 
tenderly, and glanced at Mrs. Maxwell, as 
— he thought her rather de trop. 

‘** Yes, you have come for my answer, and I 
am quite ready to give it; but first I think 





you ought to know Iam but Mrs. Maxwell’s 
adopted daughter. My father was a partner 
in a stationery business, so you see my birth 
is not equal to your own.” 

He answered eagerly that he loved her for 
her own sake, not for any rank or wealth she 
might possess. 

‘Sometimes I have felt your face wag 
familiar to me, and yet you could not ibly 
have known my father; he left England so 
long ago. His name was Frank Bathurst.” 

er eyes were on his face, and she saw it 
change and grow ghastly. 

He essayed to speak, but could not, and 
there he stood before her self-condemned by 
his looks. 

‘Yon are ill,’ she said, whilst Mrs, Max. 
well moved swiftly forward, seeing something 
new and strange in Hilary's face. ‘' Did you 
know my father? I think you mast have 
done, you are so agitated by the mere mention 
of his name.” 

“No, no! Inevermethim! ButI am ill 
—subject to these faintnesses. I shall recover 
soon.” . 

Still with that strange look in her eyes she 
unfastened the Package, and laid the letter 
and the watch before him. Then her voice, 
clear and ringing, smote the still air,— 

“The man who murdered Ye. father sent 
us this letter in our affliction; he could not 
even leave the dead man his honour. Lewis 
Manley, I know all!” 

“I cannot understand you !” he broke out. 
“ Who is Lewis Manley?” 

The door was thrown open, and a servant 
announced,— 

“ Mr. Bathurst, Mr. Kingsley.” 





CHAPTER VII. 


As the wretched man’s eyes fell upon 
Bathurst he uttered a hoarse shriek, and 
attempted to leave the room, but his old 
enemy was before him, and saying,— 

“ m, allow me,” locked the door, and 

ut the key in his . ‘Then, passing the 
Frightened Mrs. well, he threw an arm 
about his child, and spoke in a low, intense 
tone,— 

“The game is up at last, Lewis Manley. 
The dead has come to life again, to confront 
you with your guilt. Madam, listen to me; 
the man to whom you would have given my 
innocent child first ruined me, and 
sought to take my life. He stole behind me 
—like the co y hound he is!—and shot 
me down before I had time oe oe 
or a cry. He left me for dead. But 
hatred did not end there; he blackened my 
name to my poor wife. He broke her heart 
with his tale of wy see . Through him I 
lost my child for long weary years; and 
if I let him go unpunished, may all men shun 
me as a coward and a blac ! No, 
madam, I shall attempt no violence in a lady’s 
presence, I thank ycu for your goodness to 
my child, and I am grateful to you; but I 
can’t quite forgive you for wishing to foist 
her upon that wretch; and I give her now, 
with a full and happy heart, to this young 
wai peat puaved Hlleay sory, shih heh 

e y ilary away, and ste 
ueole 2 Manley. 

“Now,” he said, “I've got to settle with 
you, and I shan’t call in the police to help 
me. What have you to say for yourself?” 

“T give in!” hoarsely. ‘‘ You have proved 
too many for me, But, believe in one thing 
I have been sincere—my love for your daugh- 
ter ” 


“Silence!” furiously. ‘If you dare to 
take her name upon your lips again, I will 
strike you down like the-cur you are!” 

His Sta blazed, and his lips were tremu- 
lous with his rage; but in a few moments he 
had grown calmer, and he motioned the others 
to leave them. 

“You need have no fear for me!” he said, 
with huge disdain of Manley; “he will not 
touch me.” 
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So they went out, and the two men were 
alone together. 

“ Now,” said Bathurst, “ you know what I 

“ Yes,” the other answered, with ashen 
lips, “ it is to the death ! ” i 

“Ay!” grimly; “that’s trae. Revenge is 
sweet, although not all the blood in your body 
can make reparation for your crimes. You've 
a long list to answer for, Lewis Manley. I 
might have you arrested and — by the 
law, but I should not be satisfied. I take the 
law into my own hands this time.” 

« Where shall we meet ?’’ asked Manley, in 
the same curiously dazed fashion, and quite 
as though he were speaking of some other 
than himself. 

At a little place I know of ten miles east 
of Brixton ; it’s a lonely spot, and we're not 
likely to be interfered with.” He then pro- 
ceeded ey to describe the locality, 

, ‘Now, choose your weapons, 
and name the hour.” 

“ Pistols ; and it will be light at three. To- 
morrow morning it will be all over for one of 
us.” 

His voice was changed and heavy, his man- 
ner apathetic. 

“You will not attempt to escape me?” 
menacingly. 

“You need not fear; _ would hunt me 
down again, and I’ve lost heart to go on longer. 
I’ve my day—it’s over now.” 

Batburst watched him with remorseless 

as he moved towards the door. He 
thon + of his fair youre wife done to death 
by this creature, of his own life all marred 
and broken, and had no pity for him. 

Manley _— the door; on the landing 
stood Mrs. well |g terribly fright- 
ened), Christian, and Hilary. 

He lifted his eyes to the girl’s face. They 
were full of mad entreaty, but she shrank 
away from him and drew her dress closer lest 
it should touch him. Christian moved aside 
quickly, and in mercy let him 

He drew his hat down over his eyes, and, 
with his head bent down, hurried through the 
streets to his own chambers, and locked the 
door against all intruders. 

On his table were several letters. He opened 
the first. It was from one of his agents, 
begging him to go down to Pitford at once as 
the Radical member was daily canvassing 
and haranguing all voters. 

Lewis Manley laid the letter aside with a 

smile of self-pity. 

“T shall not be there,” he said, in a dull 
monotone. ‘Some other man will take the 
place I coveted.” 

_All hopes, all ambitions seemed to fall from 
him as sat in his silent room. He had 

yed a dangerous game, and he was beaten ; 
ut, worst of all, Hilary was lost to him— 
utterly and irrevocably. 

She knew him for what he was, and she 
“‘ dowered him with her hate.” 

To forget his own misery, if, indeed, such a 
thing were possible, he opened another missive. 
It proved to be an appeal for help from a 

ell-known society for the reformation of 
criminals, 

He laughed aloud, but the laugh was ter- 
rible to hear; then, leaning his arms upon 
the table, he buried his face upon them, and 


burst into hoarse and dreadful sobs. 


The warm, bright day wore by—the da 
~ pe it seemed to him all wine glad, save 


e. 

Only this morning he had thought himself 
80 sure of the prize for which he strove, and 
now——well, everything had been taken from 
him, and she had seen him as he was, so vile 
that she feared lest the hem of her garment 
should touch him as he passed, and so be 
defiled. 

_His sin had found him out, and he told 
himeelf bitterly the wages of sin is death. 

He had always been remorseless—pitiless ; 
he had never done a kind or good action in 


‘his life, save from motives of self-interest. 


If one stood in the way of his advancement 


“ 





he had not hesitated to remove him by stra 
and treachery ; and now in his loneliness an 
er ay there was no one to pity him. 

e had made acquaintances by the score, 
but never a friend, and he thought,— 

‘‘ When I am gone there will be none to 
regret me. I shall be hurried out of sight, 
and shall be forgotten as soon as the earth 
has closed over me.” 


He wished, for his own sake, that he had tull 


led a more orthodox life, but his conscience 
was so seared that he felt little or no remorse 
for the sins he had committed; he only 
grieved over his punishment. 

His heart was very bitter within him; his 
hand seemed against every man and every 
man’s hand against him. 

Then he thought of the morrow, and he 
cursed bis enemy, and he almost laughed that, 
even at the last, he would outwit him. 

He crossed to a cabinet, and took out a 
bottle labelled “‘ Cyanide of Potassium.” It 
was in a liquid state, and he remembered the 
day he had used it last. 

A scientific man had told him of its won- 
derful cleansing properties, and he had ex- 
perimented with it upon some tarnished gold 
and silver lace. 

He knew that colourless fluid contained 
certain death, and he reflected any exit from 
life’ would be preferable to the one Bathurst 


— 

. e felt certain if he met his foe the thought 
of all the evil he had wrought him would so 
weigh upon him that he should be an easy 
victim, being powerless to help himself; and 
to die by Frank Bathurst’s d was more 
than he could brook. 

His valet knocked at the door, and, hastily 
secreting the bottle, he admitted him. 

‘* What is it?” 

*¢ Will you have luncheon served now, sir? 
It is beyond the usual time.” 

“Yes, yes; and, Bentley, you have been a 
very good and trusty servant. I am going 
away shortly, and shall not need your ser- 
vices; but I should like you to keep this in 
memory of me.’ 

He drew a handsome diamond ring from 
his finger and placed it in the surprised valet’s 
hand, He was grateful to the man for a cer- 
tain pitying look in his eyes, as he had first 
seen his master's changed and ashen face. 

Luncheon was brought in, but he could eat 
nothing; only he drank wine with a sort of 
feverish thirst. When the cloth was removed 
he said,— 

‘* Bentley, deny me to all callers; I am not 
well, and want to be quiet.” 

Then once more he was alone, and the end 
was drawing very near. 


* . * . am 


At break of day Frank Bathurst was at his 
place, waiting for Manley’s coming. The spot 
appointed for the meeting was a small and 
dreary common, with here and there a sparse 
shrub, and surrounded by a low, ragged hedge. 
It was a ghastly place at any time, but seen 
under the imperfect light of a grey summer 
dawn it was simply terrible. 

The silence and solitude impressed Frank 

infally, and he looked out eagerly for Man- 

ey's coming. 

“« The place is so ghostly it affects me more 
than I believed anything could. His presence 
would be a relief. Why does he not come? 
It is aye Lig the appointed time.’ 

Now. the light oo broader, and a faint 
roseate tinge was sho 
the clouds. 

Up and down, up and down walked Bat- 
harst, his impatience and anger each moment 
increasing. Presently the birds began to wake 
and chirp faintly amongst the leaves. 

“It will soon be too late,” thought the 
watcher, turning his weary eyes towards the 
distant white road. ‘“ He has purposely de- 
layed his coming. Perhaps he has escaped 
me ;” and with that reflection his face, 
with suspense, flushed duskily. 

He turned and left the common, and bent 


t across the dull grey of 


his steps towards the high road, hurrying on 
to the nearest station. 


* 7. * * * 


It was long past nine when he reached 
Manley’s chambers, and there was an air of 
such unusual quiet about the place that he 
feared the man he sought had fled. The valet 
met him on the staircase. 

‘You car’t go up, sir,” he said, respect- 


y: 
“But my business is urgent,” answered 
Bathurst. ‘‘ Your master expects me.” 

** You haven’t heard the news, sir, that’s 
evident. My master is dead; he died last 
night by his own hand.” . 

“Dead! Then he has esca me,” mut- 
tered Bathurst. ‘ Are you trifling with me?” 
and he grasped Bentley’s arm fiercely. 

“On my honour no, sir. The inquest is to 
be held this afternoon. Poor dedi, he 
seemed very queer all yesterday, and at night 
he said as he didn’t want me I might go to 
the ply, and gave me my ticket. I didn’t get 
back until midnight, and then I went straight 
to his room to see if he wanted anything. I 
found him lying on the bed looking just awful, 
but I thought he was in a fit, and ran out to 
send a messenger to the nearest doctor. But 
long before he came I knew Mr. Dunstan 
was dead, and I knew, too, he committed 
suicide, because I found beside him a small 
bottle labelled ‘ Poison, Cyanide of Potassium.’ 
Poor master, he had half emptied it. What 
led him to take such a desperate step I can’t 
say, for oy ey morning before he went 
out he was laughing and joking, and told me 
he was going to be married soon. P'raps the 

‘oung lady jilted him, for he looked mortal 
bad when he came home, and seemed like a 
man stunned.” 

“Can I see him?” asked Bathurst, 


a, 

“Oh, no, sir. No one is to be admitted 
until the inquest. And you would be 
sorry to see him as he is now; his face is all 
changed and distorted.” 

“Thank you,” and slipping a coin into 
Bentley’s hand he turned away angry and 
disappointed. 

But in the years that followed, Hilary’s 
love, and her children’s winsome ways 80 
softened his heart that he rejoiced his ds 
were unstained by his foe’s blood. Had it 
been otherwise how could he have met the 
clear, childish eyes unflinchingly, or found 
ee pleasure in the innocent prattle of little 

ing ton: ? 

the afternoon the inquest upon Lewis 
Manley, alias Clement Dunstan, alias George 
Smith, took place, and a merciful jury returned 
@ verdict to the effect that ‘‘ deceased com- 
mitted suicide whilst in an unsound state of 
mind,” so Christian burial was afforded him ; 
but there was no one to mourn for him, to 
lament his loss, to weep over him, and none 
would ever care to visit the lonely Are where 
the grass grew rank and high, until it wholl 
hid the words which set forth his name an 


age. 

He left no will, not the least direction as to 
the disposition of his immense wealth, and so 
the ill-gotten gains went to the Crown, and in 


a little while name was forgotten save by 
those he had go irreparably injured. 
. * . * * 
Frank Bathurst bought a pretty not 


far removed from town, and here he settled 
with Mrs. Maxwell and Hilary, until such 
time as the latter's marriage should be 
cemented. 

‘* And then,” said he, “I must seek diggings 
elsewhere, for I shall only be in the way.” 

But Hilary shook her head, and Christian 
earnestly entreated him te reconsider his 
decision ; so on their wedding-day, which was 
early in September, he yielded to their united 
persuasions consented to remain. 

After the wedding tour Christian returned 
to his profession with redoubled: ardour, and 





folks prophecy a brilliant future for the young 
barrister. But at present he is quite content 
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with bis fot, -estesming ‘his wife the love- 
worthiest woman on edtth,and his ¢lifdren 
the dearest and prettiest that ever graced and 
gladdened a man's home. 

They are .not.rich, but they have enongh 
and to:spare, and in their contentment ask mo 


more, 

Between Christian and EFrenk Bathurat 
exists. very real and truco affection, and the 
latter is often heard to say that one of ‘the 
bestthings he ever did was to.give his daughter 
into Ohristian’s i 

Bat he has.never quite forgiven Mrs. Max- 
swell's conduct towards his child with regard 
to Lewis Manley, and between that lady and 
himself there is a sort of armed neutrality. 
She is,/indeed, no longer Mrs. Maxwell, having 
married an old and wealthy peer, by which 
act (she Kas;inervased her prestige in seviety, 
and gratified her ambition. 

Batsheand Hilary are on the best terms, 
andthe former has been heard to say that 
when whe dies the half of her fortune shall 
¢ to Hilary’s eldest child—bonnie Mary 

ngeley | 

(Tan =ND,] 


een tenes en 


FAOETLA. 


Warrtte ‘podtry “is like poking the fire. 
Everybody knows how until they try. 
Mustexss : Rewne ag aia you hear me 
call?” fe, ooh “ Yis, mam; but you towld 
me the ither day not to answer ye back, and 
I didn’s.” 

Have you read the ‘ Descent of Man?’” 
asked Glara, looking over her book-shelves. 
“No,” said George, a little timidly.; ‘don’t 
care for it; but I'd like to get the assent of 
woman.” It is current! d he got it 
the very next Sunday night that-ever was, 

He: * I’m going to Miss Edith-———” 
She (interrupting): ‘‘ Oh. my.l.Mr. Jenkins ; 
ms a og ener strange ny ties 

esperately): ‘‘ I’m going to prapose we 
yihere when the rest go to supper, because 
—because—l’ve left my purse at home.” 

A Mover Hussanp.—A man who was under- 
going @ severe thras at the hands of his 
wife took refuge unierthe bed. “Come out 
of there, yourstamp!” shricked his 

*\ No, ma’am,D am not going:to; I 
mean to show you that I can dovas I like in 
my own houge,”’ 

Osass o Murat Purtosoray——Professor : 
“ Adbmiration is a:form of love. Now, Mr: R., 


you neme the hi ee of admiira- 
tion.” Re “Dam eustetn bevonan bu 
I think it must be admiration.” 
Professor: “ ‘sit! Now, can you 


give am example?” (R:: “Yas, sir; a dumb 


Map and her George were in the parlour, 
end Mand's father was laying down hie | politti- 
cal tenets to Maud’s George, ‘I tell you,” 
he exclaimed, «‘ we don’t want any third part 
here!” “That is it precisely, papa,” replied 
Maud; “a third party is provoking any- 
—. Maué’s father withdrew from ‘the 

“ Wiat ye tell me, doctor dear, for certain, 
whether I will get well again or no?’ “ Oh, 
yes; J think you'll. be .zigh: soon now,” was 
the answer. ‘‘I wanted to know for'sure; ye 
see, docter, because I'm a lone woman, an’ I 
subscribe to a buryin’ society, an’ I just wished 
so know if I. was likely to begettin’ any benefit 
out of it.or not.” 

“Ane you sute he ‘is dead?’ asked the in- 
surance agent of the widow of the deceased 
es» Fr er it.” “ What proof have 

Biie4 were twenty carriages at 
his funeral that I ordered myself.” «Blow 
does ‘that prove his death?” “ Ah, sir, you 
don’t: know him! If Tom had been the hast 


bit alive he'd have 
pont kicked at the expense, 





‘Witty love is blind, marriage is a successful 
oculist. 

Tue “wotnan who neglects hér husband's 
shirt front is no longer the wife of his bosom. 


Huzom: “Papa, when I grow up, can I 


| get married ?”’ Papa : * My son, do not het us 


‘anticipate the worst.” 

‘““Tr's strange how people forget things,” re- 
marked & Snreiture dealer to Ebenezer Jones, 
yesterday. “ Now that table was bought and 

id for ‘six months ago, and ‘the purchaser 

not come for is, nor said Where to send it.” 
nibaby wits pin wicking in ft" "Wow is 
& baby with a ‘pin ai w is 
raers “Isis wncomé:for-table.” 

How Mane a Nate ror Himmsetr.— How 
is son Going, Mr. Smith—the son who 

t'to London a yearsago?’’ ‘He has 
made @ tame for himeelf,” said Mr. Smith. 
‘Indeed’! In what wayl’ “1 understand 


he calls Himself ‘Smythe!’ ” 
A voctor 1s called to a than suffering from 
asthma. His visit ovef, he is stopped in the 


wy by the sick man’s wife :—" Well, doctor, 
‘what do yon think of my poor Protons at 
ent 6 


*Reassure yourself, asthma is a 
im 6f it, 


longevity.” . ‘‘ Bat you, will cure 
won't you?” 

Woe Mencnant (to his traveller); “ What 
has come over you so suddenly that you want 
to resign your situation? Have I not always 
Sanit nae well?”’. Traveller: ‘‘ Oh, certainly ; 
but regard for health compels.me to.sever 
my connection with your firm, for wherever I 

in, guate Sem upen .my drinking first 
Betore ey try your samples, and I I 
shall net be able tostand it in.the long.ran.” 

Surror,; * sir, you must not be 
surprised at my calling upon youin evening 
dress. The reason isa'serious one. I amin love 
with your daughter, and have conte toapply for 
her ” $Stern parent (a: milli e) : 
‘Bless me, I Jeel hi honoured: but I 
have three denghters, which of them is it:you 
are in love with?’’ Suitor: “ Whichever-you 


Baouty :'“* I can’t what has become 


gg j mote.” De | Pe nrntt 
you ten haa | know. 
bad ‘an awful Cas 1 end can’t 


remember — . did. I was" “ Oh, I 
remhember now! I saw'you pay Ponsonby ten 
pounds that you owed him. That's where 
your money went,” ‘There! Iwas sure I 
was off my head!” 

A tew nightengo the audience at a Certain 
theatre was unus small, and the manager 
was standing at th Pdiseonsolately watch- 
ing the crowds rust’ by. His ‘uwrpledsant 
meditations were interrupted by a boy who 


had come from the gal ** Say, mister,’’ 
he said, “oan ‘I, ; a ‘seat Gown- 
etairs?” “What's the matter? * asked the 
ma, ; ** ied’t the upstairs ‘errough for 
you?” ©** Yes, sir; buf I’m id to stay up 
there albalone.” 

* Now,” said the bridle, “ Henry, I want you 


to understand distinetly that I do not wish to 
be taken for a bride, Iam going to behave 
as if I were an old martied woman. So, 
dearest, do not thik mé cold and uanloving if 
I treat oo pectionlly bg ge yo aaa 
anybody by.” « 4 idve I can § r 
an old married man. -I am s0 fond Ge 
thatIam bound to whow it. I am sure to 
give the snap away.” ‘No, Phe musn’t.. It’s 
easy h ; I insist that you behaye 
just Tike ofd married men do. Do'you hear?” 
Well, darling, I'll try, but I know I shall not 
sueceed.” The first svenitig of their arrival the 
bride retiréd to her chamber and the groom 
fell in with ‘a whist party, with whom. he sat 
playing cards until four o'clock fn the morn- 
ing. wife t the weary hours waiting. 
At lust he turned up, and met § grief-stricken 

th rious question: ‘ Well, 
ain't I°doing the old married man like a 
daisy?” She never referred to the subject 


again, and Knew after that th 
hed just eee tederial - 


Whey a man sings**A Hundred Fathoms 
Deep ” he has to go down to the C to do it, 

Waar is love!” asks a correspondent, 
Love, my friend, is thinking that you and the 
girl can be an eternal picnic to each other, 

An illmatured man being seen to blush, it 
was asked what thecause was. ‘Oh,’ said a 
witty lady, ‘‘the.cross old creature hap 
to smile, and he feels: ashamed of it.'’ 

‘Suovnp Bn Rooren.—‘ Bones,” said a wag 
to a milkman, ** you ought to roof those. cows 
of yours.” ‘What for?” asked the other, 
“To keap the water from running into’ the 
milk,"’ replied the wag. 

Doocron: “ Yes, madam, I think you wre 
overworked.” Patient: ‘‘ But do look at ‘thy 
tongue, doctor, ‘and tell me why it looks so 

y.’ Doster: “Oh, that is also the restilt 
of overwork.”’ 

Youre genfus, who has ‘had all the talk to. 
himeel?, and, as usual, all about himself: 
“ Well, food bye, dear Mrs. Meltham! It 
always does me good to come and see you. I 
had sach a headache whén I came, and now 
I’ve quite lost.it.” Mrs. Meltham: ‘Oh, it’s 
not lost! I’ve gotitt” 

A Lapy who had just returned from her 
first visit to Italy was asked by a friend how 
she had been pleased with Venice, ‘‘ Oh, very 
well, on the w. ” she replied ; “ but..there 
was one drawback. We had the misfortune 
to arrive just at the time.of, a serious inunda- 
tion. The whole,place was flooded!” , 

Burcusr:— What can Eisell you to-day, 
Mary?” Servant Girl: I've come tojorder 
some reast beef for ‘tomorrow, ‘but let 
there be plenty of. bones.’’ Butcher: Be, 
plenty of 2. How’sithat?” Servant:— 
** You see the. money: I gots: forthe bones is my 

isié,’’ 

“A Gaost Corgi clergyman who wWhs 
asked if he had seen ‘the ghost for which'sa 

castle that he had — atewg i eslebrated, 
replied, ‘‘ Oh, yes,iof¢eourse. ost carne 
in ee cdthenight, ao wsual.’’ “And 


aitertable. sippers, stocky ‘coffee, Nind 
¢o , ng 

words, Buttoris, redeemed stockings, boot- 
jacks, happiness, #. Single bi ess 18 : 
Sheet-iron quilts, bine ‘noses, frosty rooms, 
ice in the pitcher, unregenerated linen, heel. 
less sooks, coffee sweetened with icicles, gutta 
percha biscuits, flabby steak, dull razors, corns, 
coughs, and colics, rhubarb, misery, d&c. 

A : 


Fiterestan spottsman tried to shoot a 
‘spartow with an old Queén Anne musket. 
he fired, the bird, with a chirrup or 


two, flew away tnconterned in the foreground, 
and the marksman was swiftly and noiselessly 
laid on his spine in the background. Picking 
himself up, and shaking his fist at the bird, 
he exclaimed, ‘“Be jabers! ye wouldn’t a 
chirraped if ye’d been at this ind of the gun,” 
Oxp Docter Hewson was distinguished for 
hilanthropy. On one occasion the doetor 
a case of malignant oid fever. He 
resctibed ‘rest and nouri for his pa- 
fent. “Give Dan plenty of chicken, 
must have more mourishment.” ‘“ Shall I kill 
Sosa rooster, Bnd ls el and eth slepte 
oung roos . i ; 
of butter. Patients with typhoid fever like 
plenty of gravy.’’ Dan’s wife killed, dressed, 
and id a fine chicken, ‘“ That's about- 
right,’’ said the doctor, who was superintend- 
ing the job, as he enviously eyed the chicken. 
"Dan, how’re you feeling?” ‘ First-rate, 
doctor—first-rate.” ‘Let me.feel your pulse,” 
Dan extended his arm and hand. “ Yomare 
more feverish than usual. I just ordered your 
wife to broil a chicken. Bat you can’t eat. it; 
you're too feverish.” ‘ What shall we do, doc- 
tor?” inquired the wife. ‘‘I see no way out 
of the difficulty but to eat the chicken our- 
selves. I once suffered from typhoid. fever 





myself, madam!” 
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‘tin Maszsry, we understand, is in favour 
of a marriage between Prince Henry of 
Prissia, second son of the Crown Prince of 
Germany, and the Princess Irene of Hesse, 
third daughter of the Grand Duke and the 
late Princess Alice. Prince Henry, whois an 
officer in the German Navy, was born in 1862, 
and the Princess will be twenty fiext month. 
Her Majesty, with whom her grandson {8 & 
great favourite, made him a Ki0.B. ‘when he 
Fisited her at Osboriie & short time siricé. 

‘fan Queen will visit the Dowager Duchess 
of ‘Athole, who is wn old friehd of Her Max 

y's; At Dankeld House, Perthshire, during 
her autumnal visit to Scotland. 

tht Quarx has piven Mr. Bochti sittings 
for a portrait, which is to take the place of 
that at present in use on the coinage next year, 
that of the Jubilee. 

‘Arter Goodwood the Prince and Princess 
of Wales will embatk at Portsthonth for 
Cowes in the Royal yavht Osborne, ii which 

expect to remain for about a fo ty, 

ate then going to Germany, and subse. 
quently to visit the King and Queen of Den- 
mark at Copenhagen. 

Tae Parxce ve —— a commissioned Ir 
Oewald Brierly’ to paints picture representix 
joo Ne a Yacht Squadron flotilla manwev- 
ing of Cowes last August, ander the com: 
mand ‘of the Prince, the Commodore of the 
sqiadton, and Lord Ormonde, the Vice-com- 


TarCrown Prtxce «xp Puixctss or Gur- 
MaRY, 40 célébrate the twenty-sixth birthday 
of their eldest daughter Charlotte, Hereditary 
Princess of Saxe Meiningen, gave a féte cham- 
petre at Potedam on the 26th ult., and they 
ate ‘shortly to on # #ix Weeks’ holiday to 
the Tyf8l and nd, living, as on 
such Oedasions, a life of great simplicity. 


i 


; 


in Cassel, 

ate now'on the road t6 the Chatéan of Loo, 
where they intend to pass the summer, st 

on homeward journey to visit 

‘and Princess of Waldeck at Pyrmont. 

‘Tur bettothal of the Princess Josepha of 

Saxony, a niece of the King of Baxony, with 

e- Archduke Otto, a nephew of the Austrian 

mperor, has been ly anhounced at 


Tue Kine or Portuaat, during his stay in 
London, is t© deeupy the Belgian apartments 
at Buckingham P His Majesty will also 
visit the Queen at Osborne. ; 

Prince Anetanpir or Boost’ tas been 
expected to arrive in England ona short visit 
for some wecks past, ahd is to stay ab Osborne 
a8 Her Majesty’s guest. He will then most 
likely receive the Order of the Garter, vacaut 
through the death of King Alfonso. 

Tuk vestments worn by the Archbishop of 
Dablin at the Maynooth orditmations were 

resented by the Empress of Austria to Bt. 

‘atrick’s College some years ago at the time 
the present Archbishop was President. The 
material is of the finest and purest.gold lace, 
the on the front and back being formed 
of shamrocks worked in green silk. In front 
amd-towards the bottom of the pillar the Im. 
perial arms are emblazoned in gold and silver 
of various hues set with precious stones. ‘The 

worn by the Archbishop at the ordination 

— an omnemye. set in . circle of diaménds, 

nd was also a present from the Empress to 
his Grace. . ~ 


Serorant Donat Gown, late of the Cameron 
nders, has been appointed by the Queen 
Keeper at-Queen Anne's Gate, Windsor it 
Park. who is a native of In- 


verness, served in thé Egyptian 
and teesived the die i pai enn 


STATISTICS. 


Tite statement is made that all the varied 
machinery of Great Britain, now operated by 
steam power, is capable of performing more 
work, and hence producing more. products 
than could be produced by the labour 6 
400,000,000 able-bodied men—a greater nuth- 
ber than all the able-bodied mien on earth. 

Surcrpes.—The statisties*6f ‘the official Life | 
Insurance Gasette shows that Saxony leads the 
world in the percentage of suicides, her annual 
avetage beihy 877 per 1,000,000 inhabitants. 
Next comes Denmark with 290; France, 160; 
Bavaria, 127. Turkey stands at the honour- 
able end of the list. with 22 per million Mos- 
lems, but in neighbouring Croatia that num- 
ber already rises to 40, and in Hungary to 52. 
Mensared by that criterion, overpopulation 


“would seein to be a sixteen-titnes-greater évil 


than despotism. 








GEMS. 
Ir is the talent of human nature to run 
from one extreme to the other. 
Ir is the up-stretched hand that meets the 
down-strétched hand. 
Waen a strong brain is weighed With a true 


against a wedge of gold. 

Men talk as if they believed in God, but 
they live as if they thought there was none ; 
their vows and ‘promises are no more than 
words, of course. 

Wuatever difference there may appear to 
be in men’s fortunes, there is still a certain 
compensation of and ill in all that makes 
them equal. 


HOUSSHHOLD TREASURES. 





ee 


Tomatoes Witt Crtatt Gravy.=-Cut the to- 
matoes in half,:and season them with pepper 
and salt; them fry therm in‘fresh lard. hen 
they até brown on both sides, Add some butter 
and cream; thicken the gravy with butter and 
And ae 9 way sabe O waky ‘palatable 

repared if ny ‘® Véty ‘palatable 
breakfast and tea rélish. 

Breer Hasu.—To about one pint each of 
chopped cold’ beef ‘and ly-boiled 
but cold potatoes, add one tablespoonful of 
butter, and just boiling water to 
moisten. Avoid having it too dry or the 
other extreme, adding the water cautiously.' 
Ii a-cupfal or less.of broth of any kind ison 
hand uée that instead of water. 

Warat Prove Bitten ‘Cates —Ofe quart- 
measure of flour, thre’ parts fall, three table- 
spoosifuls -of sifted oorn-meal, two or three, 
égds besten separately; make # 
stiff batter with sweet milk, two teaspoo 
of soda sifted with the flour and meal, one fea- 
‘spoonful of tartaric acid dissdlved in water, 
or. a fal of yeast powder ; 


in after it effervesces. ‘cakes maybe 
made by this receipt, sabstituting sour milk 
for the acid. 

Oorrre as A Drsrxfrorinr.— Years 
studious German made the . my, 
correctness Of which he Magee 
& great exterit also succeeded) to es 
Statistical data, that coffee, if taken early in’ 
the morning on an empty stomach, acted as'a 

infectious and many acute 


Oo sorte 


a cup of hot coffee ie 4 bad either 
escaped an é¢pidemic of typhoid then ravaging’ 
tho part at German in which ‘ob weberver 
ived, or I 


it ina mueh milder form, while all those who) 


died from the disease had not been in the habit, 





from Her Majesty. 


of taking coffee in the morning. 


heart it seems to be like balancing bubble ' 


the 
ny. 
3} 
preventive against 
—_ diseases. He quoted a great number! 
psec anaga Ma accastomed ¢o drink 


the disease contracted |’ 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Women are the poetry of the world in the 
same setise as the stats are the poetry of 
heaven. Clear, light-giving,, harmomious, 
they are terrestrial planets that rule the 
destines of mankind. : 

Buxo BavmMer.—His birth was not distin- 

uished, for though his father was a success- 
ful placeman, his grandfather had been a 
Gonfestioner, and had let lodgings in Bond 
street. was not rich, for his fortune 
never amounted to more Lr wae "by thoasand 
pounds, and was soon impai extrava- 

eo anid play; His literary ability was not 
meee sued hecihebad uf ir 
possessed, and did not beyond writing 
vers de société. Still he ‘set hinwelf ‘the’ twdk of 
conquering the social world of his day, and 
this task he accomplished. His b is 
careful to defend him from the charge of 
being a dandy; and if a dandy .means an 
extravagant dresser, he is successful in Ris 
defence. Extravagantly dressed means ill- 
dressed ; and the age, with all its follies, was 
not 80 foolish to 4 an ill-dressed mah as 
the dictator of its social .convenarices. 
“ Brummel,” says Oapt. Jesse, ‘determined 
to be the best-dressed man in London.” 
After getting rid of the natural weakness thatat 
first beset him, of changing his dress too fre- 
rege attained his object. This‘made 

im intimate friend of princes, the 
arbiter clegantiarum whose mere greeting was a 

the most exclusive sdéciéty, and 
, therefore # value beyond money. ** You 


4 owe'me five hundred pownds,” said 4 man 


who sought the etitrée into the circle of 
fashion to the beau, when his career was 
drawing to a termination, “(I have paid 
you,” said Brunmel. “Paid me!” said the 
‘tian; “when?” ‘ When?” answered Brum- 
mell;..‘‘ Why, when I was standing at the 
window at White "sand said a ‘you 3 
~=* is, ow 86 yea: a, 1°” Wit, of 
course, 18 ohe of the conditions of dcial 
success, and Brummel had. some sort of 
claim to ‘it. _Xet, unless even. more -than 
usual of its spirit bas evaporated, his wit is 
barely distinguishable from impudence, 


Yor nz Unartrserive 20 Rean.—No woman 
likes to be homely, and ste who isthorn a 


beatty is” . .. But let not the 
} plain or even ugly girl of. 
sufficient amount of 


& 
to cee wing ia 
attractive: When & woman loses her desire 


nd good haumonr, and to sickly or unha 
woman cau be Si ciannel “or cheered, 


woman ought 'to an@ that no- 


woman, and is # powerful:charm. The best 
grace is perfect naturalness. Still you must 
study yourself, and'form your manners by the 
rule of that art which is but the carrying out 
the laws of natute. But if it is nature to be 
forever assuming some unpicturesque, un- 
attitude, pray help nature with a 

le art. I? you arestout, avoid the smallest 
chair in the room; if*you are thin, do not 
nding and 


to the wind 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





©. W. P.—The fourth of July came, in 1876, on Tues- 
day. 


Cottezx Bawy.—1l. The words are French, meaning 
“ Good night, my dear friend.” 2. The hair is a very 
pretty shade of bright brown. 

Srawnore —No such account} is possible. Certain 
een “be ee but they are 
necess ec’ S Tegtstrar-General, 
Beescrat Hous Strand, London. 


J. W. H. (Poplar)—1. Rather above the medium height. 
2. Perhaps four or five inches more, but there is not any 


Exwre.—Able theologians have written whole libraries 
upon the meaning and mode of baptism, and the ques- 
is as far from settlement as ever, 


J. 8. M.— apael water will remove 
freckles. If that fail, try glycerine diluted with borax 
water. Apply to the face just before retiring at night, 
and let.it dry on the skin. 


* W. H.—M-st of the nations cf Earope had a festival 
celebrating the winter solstice, and ex ing ¢xalta- 
tion at the beginning of the annual ry of the sun. 
When these nations were converted to Christianity, in- 
stead of abolishing the old heathen festival, they gave 
it a Chrtstian meaning, just as some of the old tem 
were turned iato churches. 


T. R _B.—Yonu should tell your friead that she would 





; someare as tall at as they are at 
8. Athletic exercise of every kind. 4, | be acting in an u -like in sending any verses 
Very writing. to a young man with whom ‘was not acquainted. 
If the young man really takes an interest ia her, he 
Ourver 8.— mean the insect | will find means to make her acquaintance ; a 
am pm So watch.” Itisa pn lt (al woman cannot. make open advances to a man withou 
& peo soun: lowering herself in his esteem. 
aclock, There is a silly superstition that {:s arrival in 
death of one of mem G. H. H.—The only way to learn anything of value 


a household the 
of the family, but it is without 


to be Sah FR pee. 
tators were there,” which solid and emphatic 
‘There were no 
L. ©. C.—The answer to this question ds uv 
the definition of the phrase ‘to run up ”" It tis 
true that the mouth of the Mississippi is ly fur- 
see tee CO Oe Oe Dre caren, Ete, © Sie sonven, 





hilated, or all to be finally restored to ; but 
wo ae cnabde, bein ate Gmel Taree cade 
Stecladl puniiieuend Cleese ties Ganka asa place of 
as Universalists. ' 

Gop Dust.—The clear account ive of love 
affair—and the conduct of the sealed aiear sane 
who called to see for so many months—three 
each week, yet not mske loveto you—only told your 
sister how much he cared for you, but that he stood in 
awe of you, and his sudden cessation of visits and re- 
fusal to notice, except by a cold nod, or any mem- 
‘ber of your fam{ly—all this, so fold, fs inter- 
po et  T. os eon aa to 

; or 
been heard by htm that wounded his evidently sensitive 
nature. If you really value his regard, it would not be 
amiss to or get your sister to write a note asking 
the cause of the very sudden jap hnegener pam by 
4n him toward your family. Or you could manage 
without writing, by having a common friend to put the 
inquiry, 

W. B. H.—A correspondent informs us “That the 


In the year 1692, when she was twenty-neven years 
she maviedIntac Goose, of Boston U.S, « widower 
with ten children. ine cubpouaanity hed tx Geliieen 
of her own, making sixteen in the family. 
She was very fond of children, and had a wonderful 
pw oe — amusing stories in simple 
‘ = 
gested to her the celebrated lines ee 
* There was an old woman lived in a shoe; 
= many childrea she didn’t know what 


Her daughter Etizabeth man ied a printer named Fleet. 
Their first child was a son, and Mrs, Goose, then a widow, 


“as 80 overjoyed at ha a that 
te her daughter's house, ond een domed 
‘the babe. It is said that she sang to itday and > 
‘driving her son-in-law vearly crazy with her nursery 
— Fleet, who was a publisher in a small way, as 
asa ater, finally thought he would turn his 
mother-in-law's rhymes to some account. So he wrote 
them down, and published them ina small volume (in 
the year 1719), under the name of ‘Bongs for’ the 
ery or, Goose's Melodies for Childrer.’ 
They at once became popular, and, as everybody keo 
have taken the lead of all nursery literature from that 
_ to this. Mother Goose died in the year 1757, »t 
jody, ninety-two years.” We are much ol for 
Me, Plot fm eston, Tes ae Sot ta ae bank 
,» in was 
that bore the name of “Mother Goose.” A work en 
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about human nature is 
KE Fa a yp Fh y 


: 


them. 
ene ae makes 

and George Bliot, or plays of Shakespeare ; but you 
Ries why een ee as 
try to learn human nature out ot 
in the actual business of life with your fellow men. 


THERE IS LOVE ENOUGH FOR ALL. 


Love is a noble river, 
Love js an endlees stream ; 

Its banks are gay with flowers of May, 
Ite soft waves brightly gleam. 


Then doubt fa'r maiden, 
or bal your aes: = 
uu, sweet wife, e: joy le, 
Tisch lowcnh ical 


Lore comes at the rich man’s 

Love comes at the man’s call ; 
Wherever we move is endless 
There is love for all. 


It adds to the great world’s beauty, 
It adds to the nation’s song, " 


help them in trouble, and to get help from bates 
a much 


Nirrz.—l. Beth the photographs re t good- 
looking and cultivated young oul. 2. The ter: 
practically convertible. ae 

F, M, T.—The 9th ember, 1863, came on a Wed- 

. If you ay on that day you will 
twenty-three on the 8th of September next. 

Farp.—The yo' lady is natural odest 
curves. and it is "wrong for you to urge hero = 

often even are en, ac’ LbT 
breeds contempt —_ Vissee lose thelr value. ee 

L W.—Take some simple alternative medicine, live 


ples | Well, and have plenty of exercise in the open air 


; it 
this does not help you, apply to a respectable medical 
Exiia.—The phrase, as used, is perfectly correct, b 
@ little stiff. re often criticise reves teemeee | 
solemn rse as too colloquial; we may criticise 
this expression, when used in ordinary conversation, 

uncolloquial. It would have been more natural to 
say, ‘These are what you want,” or something of that 


Ege 


Litrte Son.—Questions bearing u 
are the most interesting, but, oF me rn 


— tempers you may discuss m unde 
- of Fe resolutions . penne prod nnd 
out injury to the community;” or, “' Resolved, 
State interference wa eee as Sedge ° 
Free trade, woman su , q 
snk een ot ll be dieounsed ta the aie Way.” Be 
rary su are very useful, m account 
ol the reading which they induce. : 


. 3, Vee Geek cont eee 
without apy answer, and 


i 
er, ulting whether 
lotters reached biz. Ita did rcolre the letters, and 


i 





winter, he says: _ = 
the fira, and close the shutters fast, 


* Now stir 
Let fall the wheel the sofa round, 
on Wee ee and loud-hissing urn 





although a this 

not certain fn all cases to be attended with 

assuredly, in as far as it is from, e is 

less likelihood of happiness. , for instance, a 
woman of Ai 

likelihood of 


subject, says : 





— longing, wavering, sooner lost won 











Some critics allege that Cowper rised the idea of 
Boteay who tn speaking of the m i wictnes of 
tar waver, says, “It is of @ nature so mild and benign 
and to the human corstitution, as to warm 
without , to cheer but not inebriate.” As Bishop 
ot Oownere di it is Ay; Ris 
a ° 

idea from the and transferred ft from tas water 
to tea. 

Tas Reapzr, Post-free. Threo-halfpence 
Weekly ; or Quarterly One Shilling and Hightpence. 
Al uMeBERs, Parts and Voivmss are in print, 


Aux Lerrzns Te Bu ADDRESSED TO THE HipiToR OF 
Tas Reaper, 884, Strand, W.0. 
een imtee to return rejected manu: 
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